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Capt.  S—  "And  here  I  take  hee  feom  you,"  &c—  Act  v,  scene  5. 


General  Savage. 
Captain  Savage. 

Belville. 


J?ersf)»8  Sqpufflritfc 


torrington. 

Leeson. 

Connolly. 


Ghastly.  Mrs.  Belville. 

Spruce.  Mrs.  Tempest. 

Lady  Rachel  Mildew.       Miss  "Walsingham. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — An  Apartment  at  Belville's. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  SAVAGE,  and  MISS  WAL- 
SINGHAM. 

Cap.  S.  Ha,  ha,  La !  Well,  Miss  Walsingham, 
lis  fury  is  going.  What  a  noble  peal  she  has 
rug  in  Belville's  ears  ! 

Miss  W.  Did  she  see  yon,  Captain  Savage  ? 

Cap.  S.  No,  I  took  care  of  that  ;  for  though 
ae  is  not  married  to  my  father,  she  has  ten 
nies  the  influence  of  a  wife,  and  might  injure 


|  me  not  a  little  with  him,  if  I  didn't  support  her 

I  side  of  the  question. 
Hiss  W.  It  was  a  pleasant  conceit  of  Mr.  Bel- 
ville, to  insinuate  that  the  poor  woman  was  dis- 
I  ordered  in  her  senses. 

Cap.  S.  And  did  you  observe  how  the  terma- 
gant's violence  of  temper  supported  the  proba- 
I  bility  of  the  charge  ? 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  she  became  almost  frantic  in 
reality,  when  she  found  herself  treated  like  a 
mad  woman. 

Cap.  S.   Belville's  affected  surprise,  too,  was 
I  admirable. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  the  hypocritical  composure  of 
his  countenance,  and  his  counterfeit  pity  for  the 
poor  woman,  were  intolerable. 
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Cap.  S.  "While  that  amiable  creature,  his  wife, 
implicitly  believed  every  syllable  he  said. 

Miss  W.  And  felt  nothing  but  pity  for  the  ac- 
cusation. But,  pray,  is  it  really  under  a  pre- 
tence cf  getting  the  girl  upon  the  stage,  that 
Belville  has  taken  away  Mrs.  Tempest's  niece 
from  the  people  she  boarded  with  ? 

Cap.  S.  It  is.  Belville,  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  fresh  objects,  met  her  in  those  primitive 
regions  of  purity,  the  green  boxes ;  where,  di?- 
covering  that  she  was  passionately  desiio'JS  of 
becoming  an  actress,  he  improved  his  acquaint- 
ance with  her,  in  the  fictitious  character  of  an 
Irish  manager,  and  she  eloped  last  night,  tc  be, 
as  she  imagines,  the  heroine  of  a  Dublin 
theatre. 

is  W.  So,  then,  as  he  has  kept  his  real 
name  artfully  concealed,  Mrs.  Tempest  can,  at 
most,  but  suspect  him  of  Miss  Leeson's  saduc- 
tion. 

Cop.  S.  Of  no  more  ;  and  this  only  from  the 
description  of  the  people  who  saw  him  in  com- 
pany with  her  at  the  play  ;  but  I  wish  the  affair 
may  not  have  a  serious  conclusion,  fcr  she  has  a 
brother,  a  very  spirited  young  fellcw,  who  is  a 
counsellor  in  the  Temple,  and  who  will  certainly 
call  Belville  to  an  account  the  moment  he  hears 
of  it. 

Miss  W.  And  what  will  become  of  the  poor 
creature,  after  he  has  deserted  her  ? 

Cap.  S.  You  know  that  Relville  is  generous  to 
profusion,  and  has  a  thousand  good  qualities  to 
counterbalance  this  single  fault  of  gallantry, 
which  contaminates  his  character. 

Miss  It'.  You  men,  you  men!  You  are  such 
wretches,  that  there's  no  having  a  moments 
satisfaction  with  you  ;  aud,  what's  still  more 
provoking,  there's  no  having  a  moment's  satis- 
faction without  you. 

Cap.  S.  Nay,  don't  think  us  all  alike. 

Miss  If.  Ill  endeavour  to  deceive  myself ;  for 
it  is  but  a  poor  argument  of  your  sincerity,  to  be 
the  confidant  of  another's  falsehood. 

Cap.  S.  Nay,  no  more  of  this,  my  love;  no 
people  live  happier  than  Belville  and  his  wife; 
nor  is  there  a  DC  as  in  England,  notwithstanding 
all  his  levity,  who  considers  his  wife  with  a 
warmer  degree  of  affection.  If  you  have  a  friend- 
ship therefore,  for  her,  let  her  continue  in  an 
error,  so  nece^aiy  to  her  repose,  and  give  no 
hint  whatever  of  his  gallantries  to  anybody. 

M>>s  11".  If  I  hud  no  pleasure  in  obliging  you, 
I  have  too  much  regard  for  Mrs.  Belville,  not  to 
follow  your  advice  ;  but  you  need  not  enjoin  me 
so  strongly  on  the  subject,  when  you  know  I  can 
keep  a  :-■ 

S.  You  are  all  goodness  ;  and  the  pru- 
dence with  which  you  have  concealed  our  private 
engagements  has  eternally  obliged  me  ;  had  you 
trusted  the  secret  eveu  to  Mrs.  Belville,  it 
would  not  have  been  safe;  she  would  have  told 
her  husb  irid,  and  he  is  such  a  rattlesknll,  that, 
notwithstanding  all  his  regard  for  me,  he  would 
have  mentioned  it  in  some  moment  of  levity,  and 
sent  it  in  a  course  of  circulation  to  my  father. 

Miss  V,'.  The  peculiarity  of  your  father's 
temper,  joined  to  my  want  of  fortune,  made  it 
necessary  for  me  to  keep  our  engagements  in- 
violably secret  ;    there  is  no  merit,   therefore, 
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happiness.  Don't  despise  me  for  this  acknow- 
ledgment now. 

Cap.  S.  Bewitching  softness  !  But  your  good- 
ness, I  flatter  myself,  will  be  speedily  rewarded  ; 
you  are  now  such  a  favourite  with  him,  that  he 
is  eternally  talking  of  you ;  and  I  really  fancy  he 
ireaus  to  propose  you  to  me  himself;  for,  last 
right,  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  had  declared  you 
would  make  the  best  wife  in  the  world,  he 
seriously  asked  me  if  I  had  any  aversion  to 
matrimony  ? 

Miss  )T.~  Why,  that  was  a  very  great  conces- 
sion, indeed,  as  he  seldom  stoops  to  consult  any. 
body's  inclinations. 

Cap.  S.  So  it  was,  I  assure  you  ;  for,  in  the 
army,  being  used  to  nothing  but  command  and 
obedience,  he  removes  the  discipline  of  the 
parade  into  his  family,  and  no  more  expects  his 
orders  should  be  disputed  in  matters  of  a 
domestic  witure  than  if  they  were  delivered  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment. 

Miss  W.  And  yet,  Mrs.  Tempest,  who  you  say 
is  as  much  a  storm  m  her  nature  as  her  name,  is 
disputing  them  eternally. 

Enter  MR.  am!  MRS.  BELVILLE. 

J;. 1.  Well,  Miss  Walsingb.au),  haven't  we  had 
a  pretty  morning's  visitor  ? 

Miss  W.  Really,  1  think  so  :  and  I  have  been 
asking  Captain  Savage  how  long  the  lady  has 
been  disordered  in  her  senses. 

Bel.  Why  will  they  let  the  poor  woman  abroad, 
without  somebody  to  take  care  of  her  ? 

S.  Oh,  she  has  her  lucid  intervals. 

Bfisa  H".  I  declare.  I  shall  be  as  angry  with  you 
as  I  am  with  Belville. 

(/I side  to  the  <"<i, 

Mr.-.  B.  You  cau't  think  how  sensibly  she 
spoke  at  first. 

Bel.  I  should  have  had  no  conception  of  her 
madness,  if  she  had  not  brought  so  preposterous 
a  charge  against  me. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Lady  Rachel  Mildew,  madam,  sends  her 
compliments,  and  if  you  are  not  particularly 
engaged,  will  do  herself  the  pleasure  of  waiting 
upon  you. 

Mrs.  H.  Our  compliments,  and  we  shall  bo  glad 
to  see  her  ladvship. 

Servant. 

Del.  I  wonder  if  Lady  Rachel  knows  that  Tor- 
rington  came  to  town  last  night  from  Bath. 

Mrs.  B.  I  hope  he  has  found  benefit  by  the 
waters,  for  he  is  one  of  the  besj  creatures  exist- 
ing ;  he's  a  downright  parson  Adams  in  good 
nature  and  simplicity. 

Miss  W.  Lady  Rachel  will  be  quite  happy  at 
his  return,  and  it  would  be  a  laughable  affair,  if 
a  match  could  be  brought  about  between  the  old 
maid  and  the  old  bachelor. 

Cap.  S.  Mr.  Torringtou  is  too  much  taken  up 
at  Westminster  Hall  to  think  of  paying  his 
devoirs  to  the  ladies ;  and  too  plain  a  speaker,  I 
fancy,  to  be  agreeable  to  Lady  Rachel. 

You  mistake  the  matter  widely  ;    she  is 
deeply  smitten  with  him  ;  but  honest  Torrington 


either    in   my    i  rudence,    or   in    my  labouring  |  is    utterly    unconscious  "of   his  TOnauflst,  "and 

?,iS™  ""i      y  to1cuJ,tlvateotohej?00,i  opinion  of  the  i  modestly  thinks  that  he  has  not  a  single  attrac- 
tion for  any  womau  in  the  universe. 


general,  .since  both  were  so  necessary  to  my  own 
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3frs.  B.  Yet  my  poor  aunt  speaks  sufficiently 
plain,  in  all  conscience,  to  give  him  a  different 
opinion  of  himself. 

Miss  W.  Yes;  and  puts  her  charms  into  such 
repair,  wheuever.she  expects  to  meet  hint,  that 
her  cheeks  look  for  al!  the  world  like  a  raspberry 
ice  upon  a  ground  of  eus-tai  1. 

Cop.  S.  I  thought  Apollo  was  the  only  god  of 
Lady  Rachel's  idolatry,  and  that  in  her  passion 
for  poetry  she  had  taken  leave  of  all  the  less  ele- 
vated affections. 

Bel.   Oh !   you  m  in  ;   the  poets  are 

eternally  in  love,  and  can,  by  n^  means,  be  calcu- 
lated to  describe  the iinagiparj  ciiout 
being  very  susceptible  of  the  real  ones. 

Eater  a  Servant. 

Ser.  The  man,  madam,  from  Tavistock  Street, 
has  brought  home  the  dresses  for  the  masque- 
rade, and  desires  to  know  if  there  are  any  com- 
mands for  him. 

M,\<.  B.  Oh  !  bid  him  stay  till  we  see  the 
dresses. 

I  Exii 

Miss  W.  They  are  only  dominos. 

Bel.  I  am  glad  ol  that  ;  for  characters  are  as 
difficult  to  be  supported  at  the  masquerade,  as 
they  are  in  real  life.  The  last  time  I  was  at  the 
Pantheon,  a  vestal  virgin  invited  me  to  sup  with 
her,  and  swore  that  her  pocket  had  been  picked 
by  a  justice  of  peace. 

Jtiss  W.  Nay,  that  was  not  so  bad  as  the  Ham- 
let's Ghost  that  boxed  with  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  afterwards  danced  a  hornpipe  to  tu-  tune  of 
Nancv  Dawsou.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  We'll  follow  you, 
Sirs.  Bclville. 


SCENE  IE— Lemon's  Chamber*  in  the  IVropla. 

Enter  LEESON. 

Lee.  Where  is  this  clerk  of  mine  ?  Con- 
nolly ! 

Con.  (Behind.)  Here,  sir. 

Lee.  Have  you  copied  the  marriage-settli 
as  I  corrected  it  ? 

En>cr  CONNOLLY,  iciflH  isfdfa, 

Con.  Ay,  honey ;  an  hour  ago. 

Lee.  What,  you  have  been  trying  those 
pistols  ? 

Con.  By  my  soul,  I  have  Veen  firing  them  this 
half  hour,  without  uuee  being  able  to  make  them 
go  off. 

Lee.  They  are  plaguy  dirty. 

Con.  In  troth  '  so  they  arc  j  I  strove  to 
brighten  them  up  a  little,  but  some  misfortune 
attends  everything  I  do  ;  for  the  more  I  clane 
them,  the  dirtier  liny  arc,  honey. 

Lee.  You  have  had  some  of  our  usual  daily 
visitors  for  niouey,  I  suppose  ? 

Con.  You  may  say  that  ;  and  three  or  four  of 
them  are  now  hanging  abovd  the  door,  that  I 
wish  handsomely  hanged  anywhere  else,  for 
bodcriug  us. 

Lee.  No  joking,  Connelly;  my  prescnl  igni- 
tion is  a  very  disagreeable  one. 


Con.  'Faith  !  and  so  it  is  ;  but  who  makes  it 
disagreeable  ?  Your  aunt  Tempest  would  let 
you  have  as  much  money  as  you  please,  but  you 
won't  condescend  to  be  acquainted  with  her, 
though  people  in  this  country  can  be  very  inti- 
mate friends,  without  .seeing  one  another's  faces 
for  seveu  years. 

Zee.  Do  you  think  me  base  enough  to  receive  a 
favour  from  a  woman  who  has  disgraced  her 
family,  and  stoops  to  be  a  kept  mistress  ?  You 
see,  my  sister  is  already  ruined  by  a  connexion 
with  her. 

Con.  Ah  !  sir,  a  good  guinea  isn?f  the  worse 
for  coming  through  a  bad  hand ;  if  it  was,  what 
would  become  of  us  lawyers  ?  At:  1,  1  y  my  soul, 
many  a  high  head  in  London  would,  a"t  this 
minute,  be  very  low,  if  they  hadn't  received 
favours  even  from  much  worse  people  than  kept 
mistresses. 

Lee.  Others,  Connolly,  mny  prostitute  their 
honour  as  they  please  ;  mine  is  my  chief  posses- 
sion, and  I  must  tako  particular  care  of  it. 

Con.  Honour,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  fine  thing, 
sir,  but  I  don't  see  how  it  is  to  be  taken  care  of 
without  a  little  money ;  your  honour,  to  my 
knowledge,  hasn't  been  in  your  own  possession 
these  two  years,  ami  the  devil  a  crum  can  you 
honestly  swear  by,  till  you  get  it  out  of  the  hands 
of  your  creditors. 

Lee.  I  have  given  you  a  licence  to  talk,  Con- 
nolly, because  I  know  you  faithful:  but  I  haven't 
given  you  a  liberty  to  sport  with  my  misfor- 
tunes. 

Con.  You  know  I'd  die  to  serve  you,  sir ;  but 
of  what  use  is  your  giving  me  ke,  if 

you  oblige  me  to  hould  my  tongue  ?  'tis  out  of 
pure  love  and  affection  that  I  put  you  in  mind  of 
your  misfortunes. 

Lee.  Well,  Connolly,  a  few  days  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, enable  me  to  redeem  my  honour,  and  to 
reward  your  fidelity;  the  lovely  Emily,  you  know, 
has  half  consented  to  embrace  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  flying  with  me  to  Scotland,  and  the 
paltry  trifles  I  owe  will  not  be  missed  in  her  for- 
tune. 

But,  dear  sir,  consider  you  are  going  to 
fight  a  duel  this  very  evening ;  and  if  you  should 
be  kilt,  I  fancy  you  will  find  it  n  little  difficult  to 
run  away  afterwards  with  the  lovely  Emily. 

Lee.  Li  I  full,  there  will  be  an  end  to  my  misfor- 
tunes. 

Con.  But  surely  it  will  not  be  quite  genteel, 
to  go  out  of  the  world  without  paying  your 
debts. 

Lee.  But  how  shall  I  stiy  iu  the  world,  Con- 
nolly, without  punishing  Belville  for  ruining  my 
sister  ? 

Con.  Oh !  the  devil  fly  away  with  this  honour  ; 
an  ounce  of  common  sense  is  worth  a  whole  ship- 
load of  it,  if  we  must  prefer  a  bullet  or  a  halter 
to  a  fine  young  lady  and  a  great  fortune. 

We'll  talk  no  more  on  the  subject  at  pre- 
sent. Take  this  letter  to  Mr.  BUvilie  ;  c  eliver 
it  into  his  own  hand,  be  sure,  and  bring  me  an  an- 
swer ;  make  haste,  for  I  shall  not  stir  out  tdl  you 
come  back. 

Con.  By  my  sold,  I  wish  you  may  be  able  to  stir 
out  then,  honey.    Oh  !  but  that's  true— 

Lee.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Why,  sir,  the  gentleman  I  last  lived  clerk 
with  died  lately  and  left  me  a  legacy  of  twenty 
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Lee.  What !  is  Mr.  Stanley  dead  ? 

Con.  'Faith!  his  friends  have  behaved  very  un- 
kindly if  he  is  not,  for  they  have  buried  him 
these  six  weeks. 

L  ee.  And  what  then  ? 

Con.  Why,  sir,  I  received  my  little  legacy  this 
morning ;  and  if  you'd  be  so  good  as  to  keep  it  for 
me,  I'd  be  much  obliged  to  you. 

Lee.  Connolly,  I  unders  tand  you,  but  I  am  al- 
ready shamefully  in  your  debt.  You've  had  no 
money  from  me  this  age. 

Con.  Oh,  sir  !  that  does  not  signify  ;  if  you  are 
not  kilt  in  this  d— d  duel,  you'll  be  able  enough 
to  pay  me  ;  if  you  are,  I  sha'n't  want  it. 

Lee.  Why  so,  my  poor  fellow  ? 

Con.  Because,  though  I  am  but  your  clerk,  and 
though  I  think  fighting  the  most  foolish  thing 
upon  earth,  I'm  as  much  a  gintleman  as  yourself, 
and  have  as  much  right  to  commit  a  murder  in 
the  way  of  duelling. 

Lee.  And  what  then?  You  have  no  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Belville  ? 

Con.  I  shall  have  a  d— d  quarrel  with  him 
though  if  you  are  kilt ;  your  death  shall  be  re- 
venged, depend  upon  it,  so  let  that  content 
you. 

Lee.  My  dear  Connolly,  I  hope  I  sha'n't  want 
such  a  proof  of  your  affection.  How  he  dis- 
tresses me  ! 

(Aside.) 

Con.  You  will  want  a  second,  I  suppose,  in  this 
affair  ;  I  stood  second  to  my  own  brother,  in  the 
Fifteen  Acres,  and  though  that  has  made  me 
detest  the  very  thought  of  duelling  ever  since  ; 
yet  if  you  wim t  a  mend,  I'll  attend  you  to  the 
field  of  death  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

Lee.  I  thank  you,  Connolly,  but  I  think  it  ex- 
tremely wrong  in  any  man  who  has  a  quarrel  to 
expose  his  friend  to  difficulties;  we  shouldn't 
seek  for  redress  if  we  were  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  fighting  our  own  battles;  and  I  choose  you 
particularly  to  carry  my  letter,  because  you  may 
be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  contents,  and 
thought  to  be  acting  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
your  business. 

Con.  Say  no  more  about  it,  honey ;  I  will  be 
back  with  you  presently.  (Going,  returns.)  I  put 
the  twenty  guineas  in  your  pocket  before  you 
were  up,  sir;  and  I  don't  believe  you'd  look  for 
such  a  thing  there  if  I  wasn't  to  tell  you  of  it. 

[Exit 

Lee.  This  faithful,  noble-hearted  creature  ! — 
but  let  me  fly  from  thought ;  the  business  I  have 
to  execute  will  not  bear  the  test  of  reflection. 

{E.vit. 

Re-enter  CONNOLLY. 
Con.  As  this  is  a  challenge,  I  shouldn't  go 
without  a  sword;  comedown,  little  tickle-pitcher. 
(Takes  a  sword.)  Some  people  may  think  me  very 
conceited  now ;  but  as  the  dirtiest  blacklegs  in 
town  can  wear  one  without  being  stared  at,  I 
don't  think  it  can  suffer  any  disgrace  by  the  side 
of  an  honest  man. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III.— An  Apartment  at  Belville' s. 
Enter  MRS.  BELVILLE. 
Mrs.  B.  How  strangely  this  affair  of  Mrs.  Tem- 
pest hangs  upon  my  spirits,  though  I  have  every 


reason,  from  the  tenderness,  the  politeness,  and 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Belville,  as  well  as  from 
the  woman's  behaviour,  to  believe  the  whole 
to  be  the  result  of  a  disturbed  imagination.  Yet 
suppose  it  should  be  actually  true  ?  Heigho  ! 
Well,  suppose  it  should  ?  I  would  endeavour,  I 
think  I  would  endeavour,  to  keep'my  temper  ;  a 
frowning  face  never  recovered  a  heart  that  was 
not  to  be  fixed  with  a  smiling  one ;  but  woman  in 
general  forget  this  grand  article  of  the  matri- 
monial creed  entirely;  the  dignity  of  insulted 
virtue  obliges  them  to  play  the  fool  whenever 
their  Corydons  play  the  libertine ;  and  they 
must  pull  down  the  house  about  the  traitor's 
ears,  though  they  are  themselves  to  he  crushed 
in  pieces  by  the  ruins. 


lEx-it. 


Enter  a  Servant. 
Ser.  Lady  Rachel  Mildew,  madam ! 

Enter  LADY  RACHEL  MILDEW. 

Lady  R.  My  dear,  how  have  you  done  sinca 
the  little  eternity  of  my  last  seeing  you  ?  Mr. 
Torrington  has  come  to  town,  I  hear. 

Mrs.  B.  He  is,  and  must  be  greatly  flattered  to 
hear  that  your  ladyship  has  made  him  the  hero 
of  your  new  comedy. 

Lady  R.  Yes,  I  have  drawn  him  as  he  is— an 
honest  practitioner  of  the  law,  which  is,  I  fancy, 
no  very  common  character. 

Mrs.  B.  And  it  must  be  a  vast  acquisition  to 
the  theatre. 

Lad;;  R.  Yet  the  managers  of  both  houses  have 
refused  my  play,  have  refused  it  peremptorily; 
though  I  offered  to  make  them  a  present  of  it. 

.Mrs.  B.  That's  very  surprising. 

Lady  R.  They  allege  that  the  audiences  are 
tired  of  crying  at  comedies ;  and  insist  that  my 
"  Despairing  Shepherdess"  is  absolutely  too  dis- 
mal for  representation. 

Mrs.  B.  What,  though  you  have  introduced  a 
lawyer  in  a  new  light. 

Lady  R.  Yes,  and  have  a  boarding-school  romp 
that  slaps  her  mother's  face,  and  throws  a  basin 
of  scalding  water  at  her  governess. 

Mrs,  B.  Why,  surely,  these  are  capital  jokes. 

Lady  R.  But  the  managers  can't  find  them  out ; 
however,  I  am  determined  to  bring  it  out  some- 
where, and  I  have  discovered  such  a  treasure  for 
my  boarding-school  romp,  as  excee  s  the  most 
sanguine  expectation  of  criticism. 

Mrs.  B.  How  fortunate  ! 

Lady  R.  Going  to  Mrs.  Le  Blond,  my  milliner's 
this  morning,  to  see  some  contraband  silks— for 
you  know  there's  a  foreign  minister  just  arrived 
— I  heard  a  loud  voice  rehearsing  Juliet  from  the 
dining-room ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  found  that  it 
was  a  country  girl  just  eloped  from  her  friends  in 
town,  to  go  upon  the  stage  with  an  Irish  ma- 
nager. 

Mis.  B.  Ten  to  one,  the  strange  woman's  niece 
who  has  been  here  this  morning. 

(Aside.) 

Lady  R.  Mrs.  Le  Blond  has  some  doubts  about 
the  manager,  it  seems,  though  she  hasn't  seen 
him  yet,  because  the  apartments  are  very  expen- 
sive, and  were  taken,  by  a  fine  gentleman  out  of 
liveiy. 

Mrs.  B.  What  am  I  to  think  of  this  ?    Pray, 
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Lady  Rachel,  as  you  have  conversed  with  this 
young  actress,  I  suppose  you  could  procure  me  a 
sight  of  her  ? 

Lady  li.  This  moment  if  you  will,  I  am  very  in- 
timate with  her  already ;  but  pray  keep  the 
matter  a  secret  from  your  husband,  for  he  is  so 
witty,  you  know,  upon  my  passion  for  the  drama, 
that  I  shall  be  teased  to  death  by  him. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh !  you  may  be  very  sure  that  your 
secret  is  safe,  for  I  have  a  most  particular  reason 
to  keep  it  from  Mr.  Belville ;  but  he  is  coming 
this  way  with  Captain  Savage.  Let  us,  at  pre- 
sent, avoid  him. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  BELVILLE  and  CAPTAIN  SAVAGE. 

Cap.  S.  You  are  a  very  strange  man,  Belville ; 
you  are  for  ever  tremblingly  solicitous  about  the 
happiness  of  your  wife,  yet  for  ever  endangering 
it  by  your  passion  for  variety. 

Bel.  "Why,  there  is  certainly  a  contradiction  be- 
tween my  principles  and  my  practice ;  but,  if 
ever  you  marry,  you'll  be  able  to  reconcile  it  per- 
fectly. Possession,  savage !  Oh,  possession  is  a 
miserable  whetter  of  the  appetite  in  love !  and  I 
own  myself  so  bad  a  fellow,  that  though  I 
wouldn't  exchange  Mrs.  Belville's  mind  for  any 
woman's  person  on  earth,  there  is  scarcely  a  wo- 
man's person  on  earth  which  is  to  me  a  stronger 
object  of  attraction. 

Cap.  S.  Then  perhaps  in  a  little  time  you'll  be 
weary  of  Miss  Leeson  ? 

Bel.  To  be  sure  I  shall ;  though,  to  own  the 
truth,  I  have  not  yet  carried  my  point  con- 
clusively with  the  little  monkey. 

Cap.  S.  "Why  how  the  plague  has  she  escaped  a 
moment  in  your  hands  ? 

Bel.  By  a  mere  accident.  She  came  to  the 
lodgings,  which  my  man  Spruce  prepared  for  her, 
rather  unexpectedly  last  night,  so  that  I  hap- 
pened to  be  engaged  particularly  in  another 
quarter — you  understand  me. ? — and  the  d— d  aunt 
found  me  so  much  employment  ail  the  morning, 
that  I  could  only  send  a  message  by  Spruce,  pro- 
mising to  call  upon  her  the  first  moment  I  had  to 
spare  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Cap.  S.  And  so  you  are  previously  satisfied 
that  you  shall  be  tired  of  her. 

Be!.  Tired  of  her!  "Why,  I  am  at  this  moment 
in  pursuit  of  fresh  game,  against  the  hour  of  sa- 
tiety. Game,  that  you  know  to  be  exquisite  !  and 
I  fancy  I  shall  bring  it  down,  though  it  is  closely 
gaurded  by  a  deal  of  that  pride  which  passes  for 
virtue  with  the  generality  of  your  mighty  good 
people. 

Cop.  S.  Indeed!  and  may  a  body  know  this 
wonder  ? 

Bel.  You  are  to  be  trusted  with  anything,  for 
you  are  the  closest  fellow  I  ever  knew,  and  the 
rack  itself  would  hardly  make  you  discover  one 
of  your  own  secrets  to  anybody.  What  do  you 
think  of  Miss  "Walsingham  ? 

Cap.  S.  Miss  "Walsingham  !  Death  and  the  de- 
vil! 

(Aside.) 

Bel.  Miss  Walsingham  ! 

Cap.  S.  Why,  surely  she  has  not  received  your 
addresses  with  any  degree  of  approbation  ? 

Bel.  With  every  degree  of  approbation  I  could 
expect. 

Cop.  s.  She  has  P 


Bel.  Ay :  why,  this  news  surprises  you  r 

Cap.  S.  It  does,  indeed  ! 

Bel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  can't  help  Laughing  to  think 
what  a  happy  dog  Miss  Walsingham's  husband  is 
likely  to  be ! 

Cap.  S.  A  very  happy  dog,  truly. 

Bel.  She's  a  delicious  girl,  isn't  she,  Savage? 
But  she'll  require  a  little  more  trouble  ;  for  a  fine 
woman,  like  a  fortified  town,  to  speak  in  your  fa- 
ther's language,  demands  a  regular  siege ;  and  we 
must  even  allow  her  the  honours  of  war,  to  mag- 
nify the  greatness  of  our  own  victory. 

Cap.  S.  Well,  it  amazes  me  how  you  gay  fel- 
lows ever  have  the  presumption  to  attack  a  wo- 
man of  principle ;  Miss  Walsingham  has  no  ap- 
parent levity  of  any  kind  about  her. 

Bel.  No ;  but  she  continued  in  my  house  after 
I  had  whispered  my  passion  in  her  ear,  and  gave 
me  a  second  opportunity  of  addressing  her  im- 
properly ;  what  greater  encouragement  could  I 
desire  ? 

Enter  SPRUCE. 

Well,  Spruce,  what  are  your  commands  ? 

Spruce.  My  lady  is  just  gone  out  with  Lady  Ra- 
chel, sir. 

Bel.  I  understand  you. 

Spruce,  I  believe  you  do. 

(^Iside.) 
[Exit. 

Cap.  S.  What  is  the  English  of  these  signifi- 
cant looks  between  Spruce  and  you  ? 

Bel.  Only  that  Miss  Walsingham  is  left  alone, 
and  that  I  have  now  an  opportunity  of  entertain- 
ing her.  You  must  excuse  me,  Savage ;  you 
must,  upon  my  soul ;  but-  not  a  word  of  this 
affair  to  anybody ;  because,  when  I  shake  her  off 
my  hands,  there  may  be  fools  enough  to  think  of 
her,  upon  terms  upon  honourable  matrimony. 

[Exit. 

Cap.  S.  So,  here's  a  discovery— a  precious  dis- 
covery; and  while  I  have  been  racking  my  imagi- 
nation, and  sacrificing  my  interests  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  this  woman,  she  has  been  listen- 
ing to  the  addresses  of  a  married  man,  the  hus- 
band of  her  friend,  and  the  immediate  friend  of 
her  intended  husband !  By  Belville's  own  ac- 
count, however,  she  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  any 
criminal  lengths ;  but  why  did  she  keep  the 
affair  a  secret  from  me  ?  or  why  did  she  continue 
in  his  house  after  a  repeated  declaration  of  his 
unwarrantable  attachment  ?  What's  to  be  done  ? 
If  I  open  my  engagement  with  her  to  Belville,  I 
am  sure  he  will  instantly  desist ;  but  then  her 
honour  is  left  in  a  state  extremely  questionable. 
It  shall  be  still  concealed.  While  it  remains  un- 
known, Belville  will  himself  tell  me  everything ; 
and  doubt  upon  an  occasion  of  this  nature  is  in- 
finitely more  insupportable  than  the  downright 
falsehood  whom  we  love. 

[E.vtt. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I, — An  Apartment  in  General  Savage's 
Mouse. 

Enter  GENERAL  SAVAG3  and  TORRING- 

TON. 
Gen.   Zounds,  Torrington!    give  me  quarter, 
when  I  surrender  up  my  sword.    I  own  that,  fo> 
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these  last  twenty  years,  I  have  been  suffering  all 
the  inconveniences  of  marriage,  without  tasting- 
anyone  of  its  comfort.?,  and  rejoicing  in  an  imagi- 
nary freedom  while  I  was  really  grovelling  in 
chains. 

Tor.  Iu  the  dirtiest  chains  upon  earth;  yet  you 
.  wouldn't  be  convinced,  but  laughed  at  all  your 
married  acquaintance  as  slaves  j  when  not  one  of 
them  put  up  with  half  So  much  from  the  worst 
wife  as  you  were  obliged  to  crouch  under  from  a 
kept  mistress. 

Gen.  'Tis  too  true;  hut  you  know  she  sacri- 
ficed much  for  me ;  you  know  that  she  was  the 
widow  of  a  col  mcl,  and  refused  'two  very  advan- 
tageous matches  on  my  account. 

Tor.  If  she  was  the  widoi*  of  a  judcre,  and  bad 
refused  a  high  chancellor,  she  was  still  a  devil  in- 
carnate, ancl  you  were,  of  course,  a  madman  to 
live  with  her. 

Gen.  You  don't  remember  her  care  of  me  when 
I  have  been  sick. 

Tor.  I  recollect,  however,  her  usage  of  you  in 
health,  and  you  may  easily  find  a  tender  nurse, 
when  you  are  bound  over  by  the  gout  or  rheuma- 
'  tism. 

Gen.  Well,  well,  I  agree  with  you  that  she  is 
a  devil  incarnate  ;  but  I  am  this  day  dotermined 
to  part  with  her  for  ever. 

Tor.  Not  you,  indeed. 

Gen.  What!'  don't  I  know  my  own  mind  ? 

Tor.  Not  you,  indeed,  when  she  is  in  the  ques- 
tion ;  with  everybody  else,  your  resolution  is  as 
unalterable  as  a  determination  in  the  House  of 
Peers;  but  Mrs.  Tempest  is  your  fate,  and  she 
reverses  your  decrees  with  as  little  difficulty  as 
a  fraudulent  debtor  now-a-days  procures  his 
certificate  under  a  commission  of  bankruptcy. 

Gen.  Well;  if,  like  tire  Roman  Pabms,  I  con- 
quer by  delay  in  the  end,  there  will  be  no  great 
reason  to  find  fault  with  my  generalship.  The 
proposal  of  parting  now  comes  from  herself. 

T»r.  Oh!  you  daren't  make  it  for  the  life  of 
you. 

Gen.  You  must  know  that  this  morning  we 
had  a  smart  cannonading  on  Belville's  account, 
and  she  threatens,  as  i  told  you  before,  to  quit 
my  house  if  I  don't  challenge  you  for  taking  away 
her  niece. 

Toe.  That  fellow  is  the  very  devil  among  the 
women,  and  yet  there  isn't  a  man  in  England 
fonder  of  his  wife. 

Gen.  Poh!  if  the  young  minx  hadn't  surren- 
dered to  him,  she  would  have  capitulated  to 
somebody  else,  and  I  shall,  at  this  time,  be 
doubly  obliged  to  him  if  he  is  anyways  instru- 
mental in  getting  tin-  aunt  off  my  hands. 

Tor.  Why,  at  this  time  ? 

Gen.  Because,  to  show  you  how  fixed  my  re- 
solution is  to  be  a  keeper  no  longer,  I  mean  to 
marry  immediately. 

Tor.  And  cau't  you  avoid  being  pressed  to 
death,  like  a  felon  who  refuses  to  plead,  with- 
out incurring  a  sentence  of  perpetual  imprison- 
ment ? 

Gen.  I  fancy  you  would,  yourself,  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  arms 
of  Miss  Walsingham  ? 

Tor.  But  have  you  any  reason  to  think  that, 
upon  examination,  iu  a  ease  of  love,  she  would 
give  a  favourable  reply  to  your  interrogatories  r 

Gen.  The  greatest ;  do  you  think  I'd  hazard 
»uch  an  engagement  without  being  perfectly  sure 


of  my  ground  ?  Notwithstanding  my  present 
connexion  won't  suffer  me  to  see  a  modest  woman 
at  my  own  house,  she  always  treats  me  with  par- 
ticular attention  whenever  I  visit  at  Belville's,  or 
meet  her  anywhere  else.  It'  fifty  young  fellows 
are  present,  she  directs  all  her  assiduities  to  the 
old  soldier,  and  my  son  has  a  thousand  times  told 
me  that  she  professes  the  highest  opinion  of  my 
understanding'. 

'/'<  r.  And  truly  you  give  a  notable  proof  of 
your  understanc'hig,  in  thinking  of  a  woman 
almost  young  enough  to  be  your  granddaugh- 
ter! 

Gen.  Nothing  like  an  experienced  chief  to  com- 
mand in  any  garrison. 

Tor.  Recollect  the  Ltate  of  your  present  cita- 
del. 

Gen.  Well,  if  I  am  blown  up  by  my  own  mine, 
I   shall  be  the   only  sufferer.      There's  another 
thing  I  want  to  talk  of— l  am  going  to  marry  my 
son  to  Miss  Moreland. 
Tor.  Miss  Moreland  ! 
Gen.  Belville's  sister. 

Tor.  Oh  !  ay,  I  remember  that  Moreland  had 
got  a  good  estate  to  assume  the  name  of  Bel- 
ville. 

Gen.  I  haven't  yet  mentioned  the  matter  to 
my  son,  but  I  settled  the  affair  with  tbe  girl's 
mother  yesterday,  and  she  only  waits  to  com- 
municate it  to  Belville,  who  is  her  oracle,  you 
know- 

Tor.  And  are  you  sure  the  captain  will  like 
her? 

Gen.  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  insist  upon 
his  liking  her,  I  shall  only  insist  upon  his  marry- 
ing  her. 

What !  whether  he  likes  her  or  not  ? 
Gen.  When  I  issue  my  orders,  I  expect  them 
to  tie  oheye  1  j  and  don't  look  for  an  examination 
into  their  propriety. 

Tor.  What  a  delightful  thing  it  must  be  to  liv  • 
under  a  military  government,  where  a  man  is 
not  to  be  troubled  with  the  exercise  of  his  under- 
standing. 

Gen.  Miss  Moreland  has  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  That's  a  large  sum  of  ammunition 
money. 

Tor.  Ay,  but  a  marriage  merely  on  the  score  of 
fortune,  is  only  gilding  the  death-warrant  sent 
down  for  the  execution  of  n  prisoner.  However, 
as  I  know  your  obstinate  attachment  to  what 
you  once  resolve,  I  sha'n't  p>retend  to  argue  with 
you  ;  where  are  the  papers  which  you  want  me 
to  consider  ? 

Gen.  They  are  in  my  library  ;  file  off  with  me 
to  the  next  room  and  they  shall  be  laid  before 
you  ;  but  first  I'll  order  the  chariot ;  for  the  mo- 
ment I  have  your  opinion,  I  purpose  to  sit  down 
regularly  before  Miss  Walsingham.  Who  waits 
there  r 


Enter  a  Servant . 

Is  Mrs.  Tempest  at  home  ? 

Scr.  Yes,  sir,  just  come  in,  and  just  going  out 
again. 

Ii'm.  Very  well;  order  the  chariot  to  be  got 
ready. 

Scr.  Sir,  one  of  the  panels  was  broken  last  night 
at  the  Opera  House. 

"«n,  Sir,  I  didn't  call  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
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your  conversation,  but  to  have  obedience  paid  to 
iny  orders. 

Tor.  Go  order  the  chariot,  you  blockhead ! 

Ser.  With  the  broken  panel,  sir  ? 

Chen.  Yes,  you  rascal,  if  botli  panels  were  broken, 
and  the  back  shattered  to  pieces. 

Ser.  The  coachman  thinks  that  one  of  the  wheels 
is  damaged,  sir. 

Gen.  Don't  attempt  to  reason,  you  dog !  but 
execute  your  orders.  Bring  the  chariot  without 
the  wheels,  if  you  can't  bring  it  with  them. 

Tor.  Ay,  bring  it,  if  you  reduce  it  to  a  sledge, 
and  let  your  master  look  like  a  malefactor  for 
high  treason  on  his  journey  to  Tyburn. 

Eater  MRS.  TEMPEST. 

Mrs.  T.  General  Savage,  is  the  house  to  be  for 
ever  a  scene  of  noise  with  your  domineering  ? 
The  chariot  sha'n't  be  brought ;  it  won't  be  fit 
for  use  till  it  is  repaired,  and  John  shall  drive  it 
this  very  minute  to  the  coachmaker's. 

Gfen.  Nay,  my  dear,  if  it  isn't  fit  for  use,  that's 
another  tlimg. 

Tor.  Here's  the  experienced  chief  that's  fit  to 
command  in  any  garrison  ! 

(A  side.) 

Gen.  Go  order  me  the  coach,  then. 

(To  Ser.) 

Mrs.  T.  You- can't  have  the  coach. 

Gen.  And  why  so,  my  love  r 

Mrs.  T.  Because  I  want  it  for  myself.  Robert, 
get  a  hack  for  your  master— though,  indeed,  I 
don't  6ee  what  business  he  has  out  of  the 
house. 

[Ecit  villi  Servant. 

Tor.  When  you  issue  your  orders,  you  expect 
them  to  be  obeyed,  and  don't  look  for  an  exami- 
nation into  their  propriety. 

Gen.  The  fury  !  This  lias  steeled  me  against 
her  for  ever !  And  nothing  on  earth  can  now 
prevent   me  from  drumming  her  out  immedi- 

Mrs.  T.  An  unreasonable  old  fool !  but  I'll  make 
him  know  who  governs  this  house. 

I  Without.) 

Gen.  Zounds  !  here  she  comes  again  ;  she  has 
been  lying  in  ambuscade,  I  suppose,  and  has 
overheard  us. 

Tor.  What  if  she  has  ?  You  are  steeled  against 
her  for  ever. 

Gen.  No,  she's  not  coming,  she's  going  down 
stairs;  and  now,  dear  Torrington,  you  must  be 
as  silent  as  a  sentinel  on  an  out-post  about  this 
affair.  If  that  virago  were  to  hear  a  syllable  of 
it,  she  might  perhaps  attack  Miss  Walsingham 
in  her  very  camp,  and  defeat  my  whole  plan  of 
operations. 

Tor.  I  thought  you  were  determined  to  drum 
her  out  immediately. 

[Exewat. 


SCENE  II.— BelviUe's  House. 

Eater  MISS  WALSINGHAM,  followed  by 
BELYILLE. 

Miss  W.  1  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  insult  me  no 
longer  with  solicitations  of  this  nature;  give  me 
proofs  of  your  sincerity,  indeed  !  What  proofs 
of  sincerity  can  your  situation  admit  of,  if  I  could 


I  be  even  weak  enough  to  think  of  you  with  parti- 
I  ality  at  all  ? 

j-    Bel.  If  our  affections,  madam,  were  under  tht 

!  government  of  our  reason,  circumstanced  as  I 

I  am,  this  unhappy  bosom  wouldn't  be  torn  by  pas- 

j  sion  for  Miss  Walsingham.     Had  I  been  blessed 

I  with  your  acquaintance  before  I  saw  Mrs.  Bel- 

I  ville,  my  hand  as  well  as  my  heart  would  have 

been  humbly  offered  to  your  acceptance — fate, 

however,  has    ordered  it  otherwise,   and  it  is 

cruel  to  reproach  me  with  that  situation  as  a 

crime,  which  ought  to  be  pitied  as  my  greatest 

misfortune. 

TJ'.  He's  actually  forcing  tears  into  hi? 
eyes  !     However,  I'll  mortify  Lim  severely. 

(Aside.) 
Bel.     But    such    proofs    of    sincerity    as     my 
situation  can  admit  of,  you  shall  yourself  com- 
mand, as  my  only  business  in  existence  is  to 
adore  yon. 

Miss  11'.  His  only  business  in  existence  to 
adore  me. 

(Aside.) 
Bel.  Prostrate  at  your  feet,  my  dearest  Miss 
Walsingham  (kneeling),  behold  a  he  irt  eternally 
devoted  to  your  service.  You  have  too  much 
good  sense,  ruadaiu,  to  be  the  slave  of  custom, 
and  too  much  humanity  not  to  pity  the 
wretchedness  you  have  caused.  Only,  therefore, 
say  that  you  commiserate  my  Bufferings,  I'll 
ask  no  more,  aud  surely  that  may  be  said,  with- 
out any  injury  to  your  purity,  to  snatch  eveu  an 
enemy  from  distraction.  Where's  my  handker- 
chief ? 

(Aside.) 
Mi^s  II".    Now  in  answer  in  his  own  way,  and 
to  make  him  ridiculous  to  himself.     (Aside.)     If 
I  thought— if  I  could   think   (t{ffecti%g  to 
that  these  protestati ons  were  real— 

Li  el.  How  can  you,  madam,  be  so  unjust  to 
your  own  merit— how  cau  you  be  so  cruelly 
doubtful  of  my  solemn  asseverations  ?  Here  I 
again  kneel,  and  swear  eternal  love. 

W.  I  don't  know  what  to  say;  but  there 
is  one  proof— 

(Affecting  to 
Name  it,   my  ang.T,   this  moment,   and 
make  mo  the  happiest  of  mankind ! 
iliss.  W.  Swear  to  be  mine  for  ever. 
Bel.   I  have  sworn   it   a   thousand   times,  my 
charmer  :  and  I  will  swear  it  to  the  last  moment 
of  my  life. 

Miss  11'.  Why,  then— but  don't  look  at  me,  I 
beseech  you  ;  I  don't  know  how  to  speak  it. 

The  delicious  emotion— do  not  check  tL.» 
generous  tide  of  tenderness  that  fills  me  with 
such  ecstaey. 

Miss  11'.  You'll  despise  me  for  this  weak- 
ness. 

Bet.  This  weakness— tins  generosity,  which  will 
demand  my  everlasting  gratitude. 

Miss  W.  I  am  a  fool ;  but  there  is  a  kind  of  fa- 
tality in  this  affair— I  do  consent  to  go  oil  with 
you. 

Bel.     Eternal    blessings    on  your   conci- 
sion ! 

i[i«  II".  You  are  irresistible,  and  I  am  ready  to 
fly  with  you  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

Bel.  Fir  t  -j  any  part  of  the  world,  indeed !  You 
shall  fly  by  yourself,  then.  (Aside.)  You  are  the 
most  lovely— the  most  tender  creature  in  the 
world,  and"  thus  again  let  me  thank  you.    Oh ! 
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Miss  Walsingham,  I  cannot  express  how  happy 
you've  made  me  !  But  where's  the  necessity  of 
our  leaving-  England  ? 

Miss  W.  I  thought  he  wouldn't  like  to  go 
abroad.  (Aside.)  That  I  may  possess  the  pleasure 
of  your  company  unrivalled. 

Bel.  I  must  cure  her  of  this  taste  for  travel- 
ling. 

(Aside.) 

Miss  W.  You  don't  answer,  Mr.  Belville  ? 

Bel.  Why,  I  was  turning  the  consequence  of 
your  proposal  in  my  thoughts,  as  going  off — 
going  off — you  know. 

Miss  W.  Why,  going  off — you  know,  is  going 
off;  and  what  objections  can  you  have  to  going 
off? 

Bel.  Why,  going  off  will  subject  you,  at  a  cer- 
tainty, to  the  slander  of  the  world ;  whereas,  by 
staying  at  home,  we  may  not  only  have  number- 
less opportunities  of  meeting,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  prevent  suspicion  itself  from  ever  breath- 
ing on  your  reputation. 

Miss  W.  I  didu't  dream  of  your  starting  any 
difficulties,  sir.  Just  now  I  was  drearer  to  your 
than  all  the  world. 

Bel.  And  so  you  are,  by  heaven ! 

Miss  W.  Why  won't  you  sacrifice  the  world, 
then,  at  once.'to  obtain  me  ? 

Bel.  Surely,  my  dearest  life,  you  must  know 
the  necessity  which  every  man  of  honour  is 
under,  of  keeping  up  his  character  ? 

Miss  W.  So,  here's  this  fellow  swearing  to  ten 
thousand  lies,  and  yet  talking  very  gravely  about 
his  honour  and  his  character.  (Aside.)  Why,  to 
be  sure,  in  these  days,  Mr.  Belville,  the  instances 
of  conjugal  infidelity  are  so  very  scarce,  and  men 
of  fashion  are  so  remarkable  for  a  tender  attach- 
ment to  their  wiv;s,  that  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
circumspection.  But  do  you  think  I  can  stoop 
to  accept  you  by  halves,  or  admit  of  any  partner- 
ship in  your  heart  ? 

Bel.  Oh  !  you  must  do  more  than  that  if  you 
have  anything  to  say  to  me.  (Aside.)  Surely, 
madam,  when  you  know  my  whole  soul  unalter- 
ably your  own,  you  will  permit  me  to  preserve 
those  appearances  with  the  world  which  are  in- 
dispensably requisite.  Mrs.  Belville  is  a  most 
excellent  woman,  however  it  may  be  my  fortune 
to  be  devoted  to  another.  Her  happiness,  be- 
sides, constitutes  a  principal  part  of  my  felicity, 
and  if  I  were  publicly  to  forsake  her,  I  should  be 
hunted  as  a  monster  from  society. 

Miss  W.  Then,  I  suppose,  it  is  by  way  of  pro- 
moting Mrs.  Belville's  repose,  sir,  that  you  make 
love  to  other  women  ;  and,  by  way  of  showing 
the  nicety  of  your  honour,  that  you  attempt  the 
purity  of  such  as  your  own  roof,  peculiarly,  en- 
titles to  protection.  For  the  honour  intended 
to  me — thus  low  to  the  ground,  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Belville. 

Bel.  Laughed  at,  by  all  the  stings  of  mortifica- 
tion ! 

Miss  W.  Good-b'ye ;  don't  let  this  accident 
mortify  your  vanity  too  much  ;  but  take  care  the 
next  time  you  vow  everlasting  love,  that  the  ob- 
ject is  neither  tender  enough  to  sob — sob — at 
your  distress,  nor  provoking  enough  to  make  a 
proposal  of  leaving  England.  How  greatly  a 
little  common  sense  can  lower  these  fellows  of 
extraordinary  impudence. 

[Exit. 

Bel.  So,  then,  I  am  fairly  taken  in,  and  she  has  i. 


been  only  diverting  herself  with  me  all  this 
time ;  however,  lady  fair,  I  may  chance  to  have 
the  laugh  in  a  little  time  on  my  side  ;  for  if  you 
can  sport  in  this  manner  about  the  flame,  I 
think  it  must,  in  the  run,  lay  hold  of  your  wings. 
What  shall  I  do  in  tuis  affair  ?  She  sees  the 
matter  in  its  true  light,  and  there's  no  good  to 
be  exi  ected  from  thumping  of  bosoms,  or  squeez- 
ing white  handkerchiefs.  No;  these  won't  do 
with  women  of  sense,  and  in  a  short  time  they'll 
be  ridiculous  to  the  very  babies  of  a  boarding- 
school. 


Enter  CAPTAIN  SAVAGE. 

Cop.  S.  Well,  Belville,  what  news?  You 
have  had  a  fresh  opportunity  with  Miss  Walsing- 
ham. 

Bel.  Why,  faith!  Savage,  I've  had  a  most 
extraordinary  scene  with  her,  and  yet  have  but 
little  reason  to  brag  of  my  good  fortune,  though 
she  offered  in  express  terms  to  run  away  with 
me. 

Cap.  S.  Pr'ythee,  explain  yourself,  man ;  she 
couldn't  surely  be  so  shameless  ! 

Bel.  Oh  !  her  offering  to  run  away  with  me  was 
by  no  means  the  worst  part  of  the  affair. 

'Cap.  S.  No  ;  then  it  must  be  d— d  bad,  indeed. 
But,  pr'ythee,  hurry  to  an  explanation. 

Be!.  Why,  then,  the  worst  part  of  the  affair  is, 
that  she  was  laughing  at  me  the  whole  time,  and 
made  this  proposal  of  an  elopement,  with  no 
other  view  than  to  show  me  in  strong  colours  to 
myself  as  a  very  dirty  fellow  to  the  best  wife  in 
England. 

Cap.  S.  I  am  easy. 

(Aside.) 


Enter  SPRUCE. 

Spruce.  Sir,  there  is  an  Irish  gentleman  below 
with  a  letter  for  you,  who  will  deliver  it  to  no- 
body but  yourself. 

BeL  Show  him  up,  then. 

Spruce.  Yes,  sir. 

[Exit, 

Cap.  S.  It  may  be  on  business,  Belville;  I'll 
take  my  leave  of  you. 

Bel.  Oh !  by  no  means ;  I  can  have  no  business 
which  I  desire  to  keep  from  you,  though  you  are 
the  arrantest  miser  of  your  confidence  upon 
earth,  and  would  rather  trust  your  life  in  any- 
body's hands  than  even  a  paltry  amour  with  the 
apprentice  of  a  milliner. 


Enter  CONNOLLY. 

Con.  Gintlemin,  your  most  obadient;  pray 
which  of  you  is  Mr.  Belville  ? 

Bel.  My  name  is  Belville,  at  your  service,  sir. 

Con.  I  have  a  little  bit  of  a  letter  for  you,  sir. 

Bel.  (Reads.)  "  Sir,— The  people  where  Miss 
Leeson  lately  lodged,  asserting  positively  that 
you  have  taken  her  away  in  a  fictitious  character, 
the  brother  of  that  unhappy  girl  thinks  himself 
obliged  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  injury 
which  you  have  done  his  family.  Though  a 
stranger  to  your  person,  he  is  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted witli  your  reputation  tor  spirit,  and 
shall,  therefore,  make  no  doubt  of  seeing  you 
with  a  case  of  pistols,  near  the  ring  in  Hyde  Park 
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at  eight   o'clock  this  evening,  to  answer   the 
claims  of 

"Geoege  Leeson." 

"  Craggs  Belville,  Esq." 

Cap.  S.  Eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  !  'Tis  a 
strange  time  ! 

Coii.  Why  so,  honey  !  A  fine  evening  is  as  good 
u  time  for  a  bad  action  as  a  fine  morning ;  and,  if 
a  man  of  sense  can  be  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  a 
duel,  he  should  never  sleep  upon  the  matter,  for 
the  more  he  thinks  of  it,  the  more  he  must  feel 
himself  ashamed  of  his  resolution. 

Bel.  A  pretty  letter ! 

Con.  Oh  !  yes,  an  invitation  to  a  brace  of  bul- 
lets is"  a  very  pretty  thing. 

Bel.  For  a  challenge,  however,  'tis  very  civilly 
written. 

Co;i.  'Faith!  if  it  was  written  to  me,  I  shouldn't 
be  very  fond  of  such  civility  ;  I  wonder  he  doesn't 
sign  himself  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Cap.  S.  I  told  you  Leeson's  character,  and 
what  would  become  of  this  d — d  business ;  but  your 
affairs— are  they  settled,  lelville  ? 

Be'.  Oh !  they  are  always  settled ;  for  as  this 
is  a  country  where  people  occasionally  die,  I 
take  constant  care  to  be  provided  for  contingen- 
cies. 

Con.  Occasionally  die !  I'll  be  very  much  ob- 
liged to  you,  sir,  if  you  tell  me  the  country  where 
people  do  not  die ;  for  I'll  immediately  go  and 
end  my  days  there. 

Bel.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Con.  'Faith  !  you  may  laugh,  gintlemiu,  but 
though  I  am  a  foolish  Irishman,  and  come  about 
a  foolish  piece  of  business,  I'd  prefer  a  snug  berth 
in  this  world,  bad  as  it  is,  to  the  finest  coffin  in 
all  Christendom. 

Bel.  I  am  surprised,  sir,  that,  thinking  in  this 
manner,  you  would  be  the  bearer  of  a  challenge. 

Con.  And  well  you  may,  sir  ;  but  we  must  often 
take  a  pleasure  in  serving  our  friends,  by  doing 
things  that  are  very  disagreeable  to  us. 

Cap.  S.  Then  you  think  Mr.  Leeson  much  to 
blame,  perhaps,  for  hazarding  his  life  where 
he  can  by  no  means  repair  the  honour  of  his 
sister. 

Con.  Indeed  and  I  do;  but  I  shall  think  this 
gintlemin,  begging  his  pardon,  much  more  to 
blame  for  meeting  him. 

Bd.  A.nd  why  so,  sir  ?  You  wouldn't  have  me 
disappoint  your  friend  ? 

Con.  'Faith  !  and  that  I  would  ;  he,  poor  lad, 
may  have  some  reason,  at  present,  to  be  tired  of 
the  world  ;  but  you  have  a  fine  estate,  a  fine  wife, 
a  fine  parcel  of  children.  I  short,  honey,  you 
have  everything  to  make  you  fond  of  living,  and 
the  devil  burn  me,  were  I  in  your  case,  if  I'd 
stake  my  own  happiness  against  the  misery  of 
any  man. 

Be?.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  advice, 
sir,  though  on  the  present  occasion  I  cannot 
adopt  it.  Be  so  good  as  to  present  my  compli- 
ments to  your  friend,  and  tell  liim  I  shall  cer- 
tainly do  myself  the  honour  of  attending  to  his 
appointment. 

Con.  Why,  then,  upon  my  soul,  I  am  very  sorry 
for  it. 

Cup.  S.  "Tis  not  very  customary,  sir,  with 
gentlemen  of  Ireland,  to  oppose  an  affair  of  ho- 
nour. 

Con.  They  are  like  the  gintlemin  of  England, 
sir— they  are  bruYe  to  a  fault ;  yet  I  hope  to  see 


the  day  that  it  will  be  infamous  to  draw  the 
swords  of  either  against  anybody  but  the  ene- 
mies of  their  country. 

[Exit 

Bel.  I  am  quite  charmed  with  this  honest  Hi- 
bernian, and  would  almost  fight  a  duel  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

Cap.  S.  Come,  step  with  me  a  little,  and  let  us 
consider  whether  there  may  not  bo  some  method 
of  accommodating  this  cursed  business. 

Bel.  Poh  !  don't  be  uneasy  on  my  account ;  my 
character,  with  regard  to  affairs  of  this  nature, 
is,  unhappily,  too  well  established,  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  I  sha'n't  fight  with  Leeson. 

Cap.  S.  No  !  you  have  injured  him  greatly. 

Bel.  The  very  reason,  of  all  others,  why  I  should 
not  cut  his  throat. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  SPEL'CE. 

Spruce.  What,  the  devd,  this  master  of  mine 
has  got  a  duel  upon  his  hands  !  Zounds  !  I  am 
sorry  for  that ;  he  is  a  prince  of  a  fellow;  and  a 
good  subject  must  always  love  his  prince,  though 
he  may  now  and  then  be  a  little  out  of  humour 
with  his  actions. 

Enter  GENERAL  SAVAGE. 

Gen.  Your  hall-door  standing  open,  Spruce, 
and  none  of  your  sentinels  being  on  guard,  I  have 
surprised  your  camp  thus  far  without  resistance. 
Where  is  your  master  ? 

Spruce.  Just  gone  out  with  Captain  Savage, 
sir. 

Gen.  Is  your  lady  at  home  ? 

Spruce.  No,  sir ;  but  Miss  Walsingham  is  at 
home  ;  shall  I  inform  her  of  your  visit  ? 

Gen.  There  is  no  occasion  to  inform  her  of  it, 
for  here  she  is,  Spruce. 

[Erit  Spruce. 

Enter  MISS  WALSINGHAM. 

W.  General  Savage,   your   most   humble 
servant. 

Gen.  My  dear  Miss  Walsingham,  it  is  rather 
cruel  that  you  should  be  left  at  home  by  yourself, 
and  yet  I  am  greatly  rejoiced  to  find  you  at  pre- 
sent without  company. 

Miss  W.  I  can't  but  think  myself  in  the  best 
company,  when  I  have  the  honour  of  your  con- 
versation, general. 

Gen.  You  flatter  me  too  much,  madam  ;  yet  I 
am  come  to  talk  to  you  on  a  serious  affair,  Miss 
Walsingham;  an  affair  of  importance  to  me  and 
to  yourself.  Have  you  leisure  to  favour  me  with 
a  short  audience,  if  I  beat  a  parley  ? 

Miss  W.  Anything  of  importance  to  you,  sir,  is 
always  sufficient  to  command  my  leisure.  'Tis  as 
the  captain  suspected. 

(Aside.) 

G«'/i.  You  tremble,  my  lovely  girl,  but  don't  be 
alarmed ;  for  though  my  business  is  of  an  im- 
portant nature,  I  hope  it  won't  be  of  a  disagree- 
able one. 

Miss  W.  And  yet  I  am  greatly  agitated. 

(Aside.) 

Gen.  Soldiers,  Miss  Walsingham,  are  said  to 
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be  generally  favoured  by  the  kind  partiality  of 
the  ladies. 

Miss  IP.  The  ladies  are  not  without  gratitude, 
sir,  to  those  who  d  lives  peculiarly  to 

the  service  of  their  country. 

Gen.  Ctenerously  said,  madam;  then  give  me 
leave,  with  lut  any  masked  batter^  to  ask,  if  the 
heart  of  ?.a  honest  soldier  is  a  prize  at  all  worth 
your  .; 

!!'.  Upon  tny  ward,  sir,  there's  no  masked 
battery  in  thi 

Gen.  lam  as  fond  of  ft  cowpde  main,  madam, 
in  love,  as  in  war.  I  hate  the  method  of  sapping 
a  town  when  there  is  a  possibility  of  entering 
sword  in  hand. 

Mt'ss  )!'.  Why,  really,  sir,  a  woman  may  as 
well  know  her  own  mind,  when  she  is  first  sum- 
moned by  the  trumpet  of  a  lover,  as  when  she 
undergoes  a  I .  ome  formality  of  a  siege. 

You  see,  I  have  caught  your  own  mods  of  con- 
versing, general. 

Gen.  And  a  very  great  compliment  I  consider 
it,  madam  ;  but  now  that  you  have  candidly  co  1- 
fessed  an  acquaintance  with  your  own  mini,  an- 
swer me  with  tiiat  frankness  with  which  every- 
body admires  you  much.  Have  you  any  objec- 
tion to  change  the  name  of  Whlsingham  ? 

Miss  W.  Why,  then,  frankly,  General  Savage, 
I  say,  no. 

Gen.  Ten  thousand  thanks  to  you  for  this  kind 
declarati  fn. 

Miss  W.  I  hope  yon  won't  think  it  a  forward 
one. 

Gen.  I'd  sooner  see  my  son  run  away  in  the 
day  of  battle  j  I'd  sooner  think  Lord  Russell  was 
bribed  by  Louis  the  XlVth,  and  sooner  vilify  the 
memory  of  Algernon  Sydney. 

Miss  W.  How  unjust  it  was  ever  to  suppose  the 
general  a  tyrannical  father  ! 

Gen.  You  have  told  me  condescendingly,  Miss 
Walsingham,  that  you  have  no  objection  to 
change  your  name  ;  I  have  but  one  more  question 
to  ask. 

Miss  W.  Pray  propose  it. 

Gen.  Would  the  name  of  Stvnge  be  disagree- 
able to  you  ?    Speak  frankly  again,  my  dear  girl ! 

Miss  W.  Why,  then,  again,  I  frankly  say,  no. 
.  You  make  me  too  happy;  and  though   I 
'  Shall  readily  own,  that  o  I  this  nature 

would  come  with  more  propriety  from  my  son — 

Miss  W.  I  am  much  better  pleased  that  you 
make  the  proposal  youi  ielf,  sir. 

Gen.    You  arc  t  me.     Torringtou 

thought  that  I  should  meet  with  a  repulse. 

(Aside.) 

Miss  W.  Have  you  communicated  this  business 
to  the  captain,  sir  ? 

Gen.  No,  my  dear  madam,  I  did  not  think  that 
at  all  necessary.  I  have  always  heeu  attentive 
to  the  captain's  happiness,  and  I  propose  that  he 
shall  be  marridd  in  a  few  days. 

Miss  W.  What,  whether  I  will  or  no  ? 

Gen.  Oh!  you  can  have  no  objection. 

Miss  W.  I  must  be  consulted,  however,  about 
the  day,  general ;  but  nothing  in  my  power  shall 
be  wanting  to  make  him  b 

Gen.  Obliging  !oveliu> 

Miss  W.  You  may  imagine  that  if  I  were  not 
previously  impressed  in  favour  of  your  proposal, 
it  would  not  have  met  my  concurrence  so 
readily. 


Gen.  Then  you  own  that  I  had  a  previous 
frieud  in  the  garrison  ? 

Miss  W.  I  don't  blush  to  acknowledge  it,  when 
I  consider  the  accomplishments  of  the  object, 
sir. 

Gffln.  Oh!  this  is  too  much',  madam";  the  prin- 
cipal merit  of  the  object  is  Lis  passion  for  Miss 
Walsingham. 

Miss  W.  Don't  say  that,  general,  I  beg  of  you; 
for  I  don't  think  there  are  many  women  in  the 
kingdom  who  could  behold  Mm  with  indiffer- 
ence. 

Gen.  Ah!  you  flattering— flattering  angel !  and 
yet,  by  the  memory  of  Marlborough,  my  lovely 
girl,  it  was  the  idea  of  a  prepossession  on 
part  which  encouraged  me  to  rope  for  a  favour- 
able reception. 

M:<s  ]'/.  Then  I  must  have  been  very  indis- 
creet, for  I  laboured  to  conceal  that  prepossession 
as  much  as  possible. 

Gen.  You  couldn't  conceal  it  from  me  ;  yon 
couldn't  conceal  it  from  me.  The  female  heart 
is  a  field  which  I  am  thoroughly  acquainted  with, 
and  which  has,  more  than  once,  been  a  witness 
to  my  victories,  madam. 

W.  I  don't  at  all  doubt  your  success  with 
the  ladies,  general ;  but  as  we  now  understand 
one  another  so  perfectly,  you  will  give  me  leave 
to  retire. 

Gen.  One  word,  my  dear  creature,  and  no 
more  ;  I  shall  wait  upon  you  sometime  to-day, 
with  Mr.  Torrington,  about  the  necessary  settle- 
ments. 

Miss  \V.  You  must  do  as  you  please,  general  ; 
you  are  invincible  in  everything. 

Gen.  And  if  you  please,  we'll  keep  everything 
a  profound  secret  till  the  articles  are  all  settled, 
an  1  the  definitive  treaty  ready  for  execution. 

Miss  W.  Yon  may  be  sure  that  delicacy  will  not 
suffer  me  to  be  communicative  on  the  subject, 
sir. 

Then  you  leave  everything  to  my  manage- 
ment. 

Miss  W.  I  can't  trust,  a  more  noble  negotiator. 

[Exit. 

The  day's  my  own.  (Sings.)  "Britons, 
strike  home  ;  strike  home  !    Revenge,"  &c. 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — Mis3  Leeson's  Lodgings. 

Enter  LADY  RACHEL  MILDEW,  MRS.  BEL- 
VILLE,  and  MISS  LEESON. 

Ladu  R.  Well,  Mrs.  Belville,  I  am  extremely 
glad  you  agree  with  me  in  opinion  of  this  young 
lady's  qualifications  for  the  stage.  Don't  you 
think  she'd  play  Miss  Headstrong  admirably  in 
my  comedy  ? 

Mrs.  ]i.  Yes,  indeed,  I  think  she  possesses  a 
natural  fund  of  spirit  very  much  adapted  to  the 
character.  'Tis  impossible,  surely,  that  this 
hoyden  can  have  a  moment's  attraction  for  Mr. 
Belville. 

(Aside.) 

Miss  L.  You  are  very  obliging,  ladies;  but  I 
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have  no  turn  for  comedy  ;  my  forte  is  tragedy 
entirely.  "  Alphonso  !  Oh. !  Alphonso,  to  thee 
I  call." 

Lady  R.  But,  my  dear,  are  there  none  of  our 
comedies  to  your  taste  ? 

Miss  L.  Oh  !  yes  ;  some  of  the  sentimental  ones 
are  very  pretty  ;  there's  such  little  differences  be- 
tween them  and  tragedies. 

Lady  R.  And  pray,  my  dear,  how  long  have 
you  been  engaged  to  Mr.  Frankly  ? 

Miss  L.  I  only  came  away  last  night,  and  have 
not  seen  Mr.  Frankly  since,  though  I  expect  hita 
every  moment. 

(Aside.) 

Mr3.  B.  Last  night !  Just  as  Mrs.  Tempest 
mentioned. 

Lady  R.  You  had  the  concurrence  of  your 
friends  ? 

Miss  L.  Not  I,  madam.  Mr.  Frankly  said  I 
had  too  much  genius  to  mind  my  friends;  and  as 
I  should  want  nothing  from  them,  there  was  no 
occasion  to  consult  them  in  the  affair. 

Lady  R.  Then  Osbaldiston  is  not  your  real 
name,  perhaps  ? 

Miss  L.  Oh  !  no;  nor  do  I  tell  my  real  name. 
I  chose  Osbaldiston  because  it  was  a  long  one, 
and  would  make  a  striking  appearance  in  the 
bills. 

Mrs.  B.  I  wish  we  could  see  Mr.  Frankly. 

Miss  L.  Perhaps  you  may,  madam  ;  for  he  de- 
signs to  give  me  a  lesson  every  day,  till  we  are 
ready  to  set  off  for  Ireland. 

Lady  R.  Suppose,  tlicu,  my  dear,  you  would  ob- 
lige us  with  a  scene  in  Juliet,  by  way  of  showing 
your  proficiency  to  Mrs.  Belvillc. 

Miss  L.  "Will  you  stand  up  for  Romeo  ? 

Lady  U.  With  all  my  heart,  and  I'll  give  you 
some  instructions. 

Miss  L.  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am  ;  I'll  learn  to  act 
under  nobody  but  Mr.  Frankly.  This  room  is 
without  a  carpet ;  if  you  will  step  into  the  next, 
ladies,  I'll  endeavour  to  oblige  you.  "  Shall  I  not 
be  environed  distraught  " — This  way,  ladies. 

Lady  If.  Pray,  madam,  show  us  the  way. 

[I.'u'f  icitj  Miss  Lee. 

Mrs.  B.  I'll  prolong  this  mummery  as  much  as 
possible,  in  hopes  the  manager  may  come.  Lie 
still,  poor,  fluttering  heart,  it  cannot  be  the  lord 
of  all  your  wishes ;  it  cannot,  surely,  be  your 
adored  Belville ! 

[Exit. 


Be-enter  MISS  LEESON. 
Miss  L.   Haven't  I  left  my  Borneo  and  Juliet 


here  ?    Oh,  yes  !   there  it  is. 


Enier  BELVILLE. 

Bel.  "  Oh,  were  those  eyes  in  heav'n, 
They'd   thro'    the    starry  regions    stream    so 

bright, 
That  birds  would   sing,   and  think  it  was   the 
morn." 

Miss  L.    Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Frankly,  I  am  so 
glad  you  are  come  !     I  was  dying  to  see  you. 

Bel.    Kiss  me,  my  dear;  why  didn't  yon 
me  word  of  your  intention  to  come  away  last 
night  ? 

jfiss  L.  I  hadn't  time;  but  as  T  knew  where, 


the  lodgings  were,  I  thought  I  shoukl  be  able 
to  find  you  by  a  note  to  the  coffee-house  I  always 
dire -ted  to. 

Bd.  Kiss  me  again,  my  little  sparkler. 

Miss  L.  Nay,  I  won't  be  kissed  in  this  manner ; 
for  though  1  am  going  on  the  stage,  I  intend  to 
have  some  regard  for  my  character.  But— ha, 
ha  !— I  am  glad  you  are  come  now.  I  have  com- 
pany above  stairs. 

hd.  Company!  That's  unlucky  at  this  time, 
for  I  wanted  to  make  you  entirely  easv  about, 
your  character.  {Aside.)  And  pray,  my  dear,  who 
is  your  company  ?  Tou  know  we  must  be  very 
cautious  for  fear  of  your  relations. 

Miss  L.  Oh,  they  are  only  ladies.  But  one  of 
them  is  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the 
world. 

Bel  The  devil  she  is  ! 

Miss  L.  "  An  earth-treading  star,  that  makes 
dim  heaven's  light." 

Bd.  Zounds,  I'll  take  a  peep  at  the  star  !  Who 
knows  but  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  making 
another  actress  ? 

(Aside.) 

Miss  I,.  Come,  channer,  charmer  ! 

Bel.  "Wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore,  wash'd  by  the  farthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise."    Now 
let's  see  what  fortune  has  sent  us  above  stairs. 

e  uji  f . 


SCENE  IX,— A  dining-room  at  Miss  Leeson's. 
MBS.  BELVILLE  and  LADY  BACHEL  dv- 

COl't. 

B   This  is  a  most  ignorant  young  creature, 
Lady  1  a:'..cl. 

Lady  K.   "Why,  I  think  she  is.    Did  you  observe 
how  she  slighted  my  offer  of  instructing  her  ? 


Enter  MISS  LEESON. 

L.   Ladies,  ladies  !    here  he  Ls  .'—here    is 
Mr.  Frankly  ! 


Enter  BELVILLE, 


law. 


Bel.  Ladies,  your  most  obedient. 

Mrs.  B.  Let  me,  if  possible,  recollect  myself. 
Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant. 

Bd.  Zounds  !  let  me  out  of  the  house. 

Lady  K.  What  do  I  see  ? 

Miss  L.  You  seem,  ladies,  to  know  this  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  B.  (Z)el«uni7ig  1dm.)  You  sha'n't  go,  rene- 
gade. Y'ou  laughed  at  my  credulity  this  rnonir 
ing,  and  I  must  iiow  laugh  at  your  embarr^s3. 
rnent. 

Bd.  What  a  kind  thing  it  would  be  in  anybody 
to  blow  out  my  stupid  b-uin3 ! 

If.  I'll  Uia^k  this  down  for  an  incident  in 
my  comedy. 

Miss  J-  What  do  you  hang  your  head  for,  l\r. 
Frankly  ? 

Bel.  Be  so  good  as  to  ask  that  lady,  my  dear. 
The  devil  has  been  long  in  my  debt,  and  now  he 
pays  me  home  with  a  witness; 
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Mrs.  B.  What  a  cruel  thing  it  is  to  let  Mrs. 
Tempest  out,  my  love,  without  somebody  to  take 
care  of  her ! 

Miss  L.  What,  do  you  know  Mrs.  Tempest, 
madam  ? 

jtfrs.  B.  Tes,  my  dear ;  and  I  am  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  this  gentleman. 

Miss  L.  What,  isn't  this  gentleman  the  ma- 
nager of  a  play-house  in  Ireland  ? 

Bel.  The  curtain  is  almost  dropped,  my  dear; 
the  farce  is  nearly  over,  and  you'll  be  speedily 
acquainted  with  the  catastrophe. 


Enter  MRS.  TEMPEST. 

Mrs.  T.  Yes,  sir,  the  curtain  is  almost  dropped. 
I  have  had  spies  to  watch  your  haunts,  and  the 
catastrophe  ends  in  your  detection.  Come,  you 
abandoned  slut — 

Miss.  L.  And  have  I  eloped,  after  all,  without 
being  brought  upon  the  statre  ? 

Airs.  T.  I  don't  know  that  you  would  be 
brought  upon  the  stage,  but  I  am  sure  you  were 
near  being  brought  upon  the  town.  I  hope, 
madam,  for  the  futm  e,  you'll  set  me  down  a  mad 
woman. 

(Tc  Mrs.  B.) 

Mrs.  B.  Mr.  Belville,  you'll  make  my  apologies 
to  this  lady,  and  acknowledge  that  I  think  her 
perfectly  in  her  senses. 

Bef.  I  wish  that  I  had  entirely  lost  mine. 

Lady  B.  (Writing.)  "I  wish  that  I  had  entirely 
lost  niine."  A  very  natural  wish,  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. 

Mrs.  T.  Come,  you  audacious  minx,  come  away. 
You  shall  be  sent  into  Yorkshire  this  very  even- 
ing ;  and  see  what  your  poor  mother  will  say  to 
you,  hussy. 

Miss  L.  I  will  go  on  the  stage  if  I  die  for  it; 
and  'tis  some  comfort  there's  a  play-house  at 
York. 

[Exit  ,rith  Mrs.  T. 

Bel.  Nancy,  I  am  so  ashamed,  so  humbled, 
and  so  penitent,  that  if  you  knew  what  passes 
here,  I  am  sure  you  would  forgive  me. 

Mrs.  B.  My  love,  though  I  cannot  say  I  rejoice 
in  your  infidelity,  yet,  believe  me,  I  pity  your 
distress  —  let  us,  therefore,  think  no  more  of 
this. 

Lady  R.  (Writing.)  "And  think  no  more  of 
this."  This  conduct  is  new  in  a  wife,  and  very 
dramatic. 

Bel.  Where,  my  angel,  have  you  acquired  so 
many  requisites  to  charm  with  ? 

Mrs.  B.  In  your  society,  my  dear ;  and,  be- 
lieve me,  that  a  wife  may  be  as  true  a  friend  as 
any  bottle  companion  upon  earth,  though  she 
can  neither  got  merry  with  you  over-night,  nor 
blow  out  your  brains  about  some  foolish  quarrel 
in  the  morning. 

Bel.  If  wives  knew  the  omnipotence  of  virtue, 
where  she  wears  a  smile  upon  her  face,  they'd 
all  follow  your  lie  witching  "example,  and  make  a 
faithless  husband  quite  an  incredible  charac- 
ter. 

Lady  R.  (Writing.)  "Quite  an  incredible  cha- 
racter."   Let  me  set  down  that. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE   III.— General  Savage's  House. 

Untcr  GENERAL  SAVAGE  and  CAPTAIN 
SAVAGE. 

Gen.  Yes,  Horace,  I  have  been  just  visiting 
at  Belville' s. 

Cap.  S.  You  found  nobody  at  home  but  Miss 
Walsingham  ? 

Gen.  No  ;  but  I'd  a  long  conversation  with 
her,  and  upon  a  very  interesting  subject. 

Cap.  S.  'Tis  as  I  guessed. 

(Aside.) 

Gen.  She  is  a  most  amiable  creature,  Ho- 
race. 

Cap.  S.  So  she  is,  sir,  and  will  make  any  man 
happy  that  marries  her. 

Gen.  I  am  glad  you  think  so. 

Cap.  S.  He's  glad  I  think  so!  'tis  plain  ;  but  I 
must  leave  everything  to  himself,  and  seem 
wholly  passive  in  this  affair. 

(A*m.) 

Gen.  A  married  life,  after  all,  Horace,  I  am 
now  convinced,  is  the  most  happy,  as  well  as  the 
most  reputable. 

Cap.  S.  It  is  indeed,  sir. 

Gen.  Then,  perhaps,'  you  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  be  married,  if  1  offered  you  as  agreeable 
a  young  woman  as  Miss  Walsingham  ? 

Cap.  S.  'Twould  be  my  first  pride  on  every 
occasion,  sir,  to  pay  an  implicit  obedience  to  your 
commands. 

Gen.  That's  sensibly  said,  Horace,  and  oblig- 
ingly said ;  prepare  yourself,  therefore,  for  ail 
introduction  to  the  lady  in  the  morning. 

Cap.  S.  Is  the  lady  prepared  to  receive  me, 
sir? 

Gen.  Oh,  yes!  and  you  can't  think  how 
highly  delighted  Miss  Walsingham  appeared 
when  I  acquainted  her  with  my  resolution  on 
the  subject. 

Cap.  S.  She's  all  goodness. 

Gen.  The  more  I  know  her,  the  more  I  am 
charmed  with  her.  1  must  not  be  explicit  wiih 
him  yet,  for  fear  my  secret  should  get  wind,  and  ' 
reach  the  oars  of  the  enemy.  (Aside.)  I  propose, 
Horace,  that  you  should  be  married  immedi- 
ately. 

Cap.S.  The  sooner  the  better,  sir ;  I  have  no 
will  but  yours. 

Gen.  (Shaking  hands  with  him  )  By  the  me- 
mory of  Marlborough,  you  are  a  most  excellent 
boy.  But  what  do  you  think  ?  Miss  Walsing- 
ham insists  upon  naming  the  day. 

Ca2>.  S.  And  welcome,  sir;  I  am  sure  she  won't 
make  it  a  distant  one. 

Gen.  Oh,  she  said  that  nothing  in  her  power 
should  be  wanting  to  make  you  happy  ! 

Cap.  S.  I  am  sure  of  that,  sir. 

(A  loud  knocking.) 

Gen.  Zounds,  Horace!  here's  the  disgrace 
and  punishment  of  my  life.  Let's  avoid  her  a3 
we  would  a  fever  in  a  camp. 

Cap.  S.  Come  to  the  library,  rind  I'll  tell  you 
how  whimsically  she  maltreated  this  moruing 
at  Belville's 

Gen.  Death  and  the  devil !  make  haste! 
Oh,  I  must  laugh  at  marriage,  and  be  cursed  to 
me !  But  I  am  providing,  Horace,  against  your 
falling  into  my  error. 
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Cap.  S.  I  am  eternally  indebted  to  you,  sir. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  rv. 

Enter  MRS.  BELVILLE  and  LADY  RACHEL 
MILDEW. 

Lady  R.  Nay,  Mrs.  Belville,  I  have  no  patience, 
you  act  quite  unnaturally. 

Mrs.  B.  What,  because  I  am  unwilling  to  be 
miserable  ? 

Lady  R.  This  new  instance  of  Mr.  Belville's 
infidelity— this  attempt  to  seduce  Miss  Walsing- 
harn,  which  your  woman  overheard,  is  unpar- 
donable. 

Mrs.  B.  I  don't  say  but  that  I  am  strongly 
■wounded  by  his  irregularities.  Yet,  if  Mr.  Bel- 
ville is  unhappily  a  rover,  I  would  much  rather 
that  he  should  have  twenty  mibtresses  than 
one. 
La  dy  R.  You  astonish  me. 
Mrs.  B.  Why,  don't  you  know,  my  dear  ma- 
dam, that  while  he  is  divided  amidst  a  variety  of 
objects,  'tis  impossible  for  him  to  have  a  serious 
attachment  ? 

Lady  R.  Lord,  Mrs.  Belville,  how  can  you  speak 
with  so  much  composure  !  A  virtuous  woman 
should  be  always  outrageous  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion as  this. 
Mrs.  B.  What,  and  weary  the  innocent  sun  and 
i  from  the  firmament,  like  a  despairing  prin- 
cess  in  a  tragedy?  No,  no,  Lady  Rachel ;  'tis  '  ad 
enough  to  be  indifferent  to  the  man  I  love,  with- 
out studying  to  excite  his  aversion. 

Lady  R.  How  glad  I  am  that  Miss  Walsing- 
ham  made  him  so  heartily  ashamed  of  himself! 
Lord!  these  young  men  rre  so  full  of  levity! 
Give  me  a  husband  of  Mr.  Torringtou's  age, 
say  I. 

Mrs.  B.  And  give  me  a  husband  of  Mr.  Bel- 
ville's, say  I,  with  all  his  follies.  However,  Lady 
Rachel,  I  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that  my  con- 
duet  at  Miss  Leeson's  will  have  a  proper  effect 
upon  Mr.  Belville's  generosity,  and  put  an  entire 
end  to  his  gallantries  for  the  future. 

Lady  R.  Don't  deceive  yourself,  my  dear.  The 
gods  in  the  shilling  gallery  would  sooner  give  up 
roast  beef,  or  go  without  an  epilogue  on  the  first 
night  of  a  new  piece. 

Mrs.  B.  Why  should  you  think  so  of  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Belville? 

Lady  R.  Because  Mr.  Belville  is  a  man.  How- 
ever, if  you  dare  run  the  risk,  we  will  try  the 
sincerity  of  his  reformation. 

Mrs.  B.  If  I  dare  run  the  risk  !  I  would  stake 
my  soul  upon  his  honour. 

Lady  R.  Then  your  poor  soul  would  be  in  a 
very  terrible  situation. 

Mrs.  B.  By  what  test  can  we  prove  his  sin- 
cerity ? 

Lady  R.  By  a  very  simple  one.     You  know  I 
write  so  like  Miss  Walsingham,   that   our  hands 
are  scarcely  known  asunder. 
Mrs.  B.  Well- 
Lady  R.  Why,  then,  let  me  write  to  him  as 
from  her. 

Mrs.  B.  If  I  did  not  think  that  it  would  look 
like  a  doubt  on  his  honour. 

Lady  R,  Pohl  Dare  you  proceed  upon  my 
plan? 


Jlrs.  B.  Most  confidently.  Come  to  my  dress- 
ing-room, where  you'll  find  everything  ready  for 
writing,  and  then  you  may  explain  your  scheme 
more  particularly. 

Lady  R.  I'll  attend  you  ;  but  I  am  really  sorry, 
my  dear,  for  the  love  of  propriety,  to  see  you  so 
calm  under  the  perfidy  of  your  husband;  you 
should  be  quite  wretched— indeed  you  should. 

[Exit. 


SCENE   IV.— The  Temple. 


LHfcrLEESON. 
Lee.  The  hell-hounds  are  after  me. 


Enfer  CONNOLLY. 


Fly  !  —  open    the    chambers  this  moment,    the 
bailiffs  are  in  sight ! 

Con.    Faith,  and  that  I  will ;  but  it  will  be  of 
no  use  to  fly  a  step  if  I  havent  the  key. 
Lei .  Zounds !  did  not  you  lock  the  door  ? 
Con.  Yes;  but  I  believe  I  left  the  key  on  the 
iuside.     However,  I  see  no    more    than    three 
,  and  I  think  we  could  beat  them  to  their 
hearts'  content  in  three  minutes. 
Lee.  'What,  and  fly  in  the  face  of  the  law  ? 
Con.  To  be  sure  you  have  a  great  regard  for 
law,  when  you  are  going  to  fight  a  duel. 

Lee.  'Sdeath  !  is  this  a  time  to  talk?  Stay 
here,  and  throw  every  possible  impediment  in 
the  way  of  these  execrable  rascals. 

" 
Co».  Holloa,  honey !   come  back.     These  exe- 
crable rascals  are  very  worthy  people,  I  fancy, 
for   they  are  quietly   turning   down  the   next 
court. 

Lee.  Their  appearance  alarmed  me  beyond 
measure. 

Con.  Oh,  you  shouldn't  judge  by  outside  show, 
my  dear;  for  there  is  no  being  a  complete  rogue 
without  the  appearance  of  au  honest  man. 

Lee.  Circumstanced  as  I  am  at  present,  every- 
thing terrifies  me  ;  for  should  I  be  arrested,  the 
consequence  would  possibly  be  fatal,  both  to  my 
honour  and  my  love.  Belville  would  proclaim  me 
publicly  a  coward;  and  Emily  set  ore  down  as  a 
base,  a  mercenary  adventurer,  who  was  solely 
attracted  by  her  fortune. 

Con.  Why,  faith,  honey  !  like  yourself,  they 
might  be  apt  to  judge  by  appearances. 

Lee.  Oh,  Connolly  !  a  man  of  spirit  should  learn 
prudence  from  Ins  very  pride,  and  consider 
every  unnecessary  debt  he  contracts  as  a  wanton 
diminution  of  his  character.  The  moment  he 
makes  another  creditor,  he  makes  himself  a 
slave.  He  runs  the  hazard  of  insults  which  he 
never  can  resent,  and  of  disgraces  which  are  sel- 
dom to  be  mitigated.  He  incurs  the  danger  of 
being  dragged,  like  the  vilest  felon  to  the  felon's 
prison ;  and,  such  is  the  depravity  of-  the  world, 
that  guilt  is  even  more  likely  to  meet  with  advo- 
cates, than  misfortune. 

[Exit. 
Con.  Musha!  long  life  to  you,  ould  Shillala !  I 
wish  I  had  anything  besides  my  carcase  to  ven- 
ture for  you,  for  that's  nothing;  yet  you  are  as 
welcome  to  it  as  the  flowers  in  May.  Poor  lad ! 
I  don't  wonder  that  he  is  so  much  afraid  of  a 
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prison,  for,  to  bo  sure,  it  is  a  blessed  place  to 
live  in;  and  a  blessed  law  it  must  l)e  which  coops 
a  man  up  from  every  chance  of  getting  money, 
by  way  of  making  him  pay  his  debts.  But  now 
let  my  thick  skull  consider,  if  there  is  any 
method  of  preventing'  this  infernal  duel.  Sup- 
pose I  have  him  bound  over  to  the  peace.  No, 
that  will  never  do  ;  it  would  be  a  shameful  thing 
for  a  gintlemau  to  keep  the  peace !  Besides,  I 
must  appear  in  the  business ;  and  people  may 
think,  from  my  connexion  with  him,  that  he  has 
not  honour  enough  to  throw  away  his  life.  Sup- 
pose I  go  another  way  to  work,  and  send  an  anony- 
mous letter  about  the  affair  to  Mrs.  Belville ; 
they  say,  though,  she  is  a  woman  of  fashion,  that 
no  creter  upon  earth  can  be  fonder  of  her  hus- 
band. Surely,  the  good  genius  of  Ireland  put 
this  scheme  into  my  head.  I'll  about  it  this 
minute;  and  if  there's  only  one  of  them  kept 
from  the  field,  I  don't  think  that  the  other  can 
be  ffi\i"li  hurt  when  there  will  be  nobody  to  fight 
with  him. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  V. — Captain  Savage's  Lodgings. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  SAVAGE  and  BELVILLE. 

Cap.  S.  "Why,  'faith,  Belville !  your  detection, 
and  so  speedily,  too,  after  all  the  pretended  sanc- 
tity of  the  morning,  must  have  thrown  you  into 
a  most  humiliating  situation. 

Bel.  Into  the  most  distressing  one  you  can 
imagine.  Had  my  wife  raved  at  my  falsehood  in 
the  customary  manner,  I  could  have  brazened  it 
out  pretty  tolerably  ;  but  the  angel-like  sweet- 
ness with  which  she  bore  the  mortifying  dis- 
covery planted  daggers  in  my  bosom,  and  made 
me,  at  that  time,  wish  her  the  veriest  vixen  in 
creation. 

Cap.  S.  Yet,  the  suffering  forbearance  of  r» 
wife  is  a  quality  for  which  she  is  seldom  allowed 
her  merit.  We  think  it  her  duty  to  put  up  with 
our  falsehood,  and  imagine  ourselves  exceedingly 
generous  in  the  main,  if  we  practice  no  other 
method  of  breaking  her  heart. 

Bel.  Monstrous,  monstrous !  Prom  this  mo- 
ment I  bid  an  everlasting  adieu  to  my  vices. 
The  generosity  of  my  dear  girl — 


Knur  a  Servant. 

Ser.  (To  Bel.)  Here's  a  letter,  sir,  which  Mr. 
Spruce  has  brought  you. 

Bel.  Give  me  leave,  Savage.  Zounds!  what  an 
industrious  devil  the  father  of  darkness  is, 
when,  the  moment  a  man  determines  upon  a 
good  action,  he  sends  such  a  thing  as  this  to 
stagger  his  resolution. 

Cup.  S.  What  have  you  got  there  ? 

Bel.  You  shall  know  presently.  Will  you  let 
Spruce  Come  In  ? 

S.  Where  have  you  acquired  all  this  cere- 
mony ? 

Bel.  Bid  Spruce  come  in. 

Ser.  Yes,  sir. 

challenge  ? 
Bel.  .  il  ;  but  it  comes  from  a  j 


beautiful  enemy,  and  dares  me  to  give  a  meeticE 
to  Miss  Walsingham. 
Cap.  S.  How  ? 


Enter  SPRUCE. 

Bel.  Pray,  Spruce,  who  gave  you  this  letter  ? 
Spruce.  Miss  Walsiugham's  woman,  sir.    She 
said  it  was  about  very  particular  business,  and, 
therefore,  I  wouldn't  trust  it  by  any  of  the  foot- 
men. 
Cap.  S.  Oh  !  d—  your  diligence  ! 

(Aside.) 
Bel.  Vou  may  go  home,  Spruce- 
Spruce.  Is  there  no  answer  necessary,  sir  ? 
Bel.  I  shall  call  at  home  myself,  and  give  the 
necessary  answer. 

Spruce.  What  can  be  the  matter  with  him  al." 
of  a  sudden,  that  he  is  so  cold  upon  the  scent  ot 
wickedness  ? 

[Aside,  and  exit. 

Cap.  S.  And  what  answer  do  you  propose 
making  to  it.  Belville  ? 

Bel.  Read  the  letter,  and  then  tell  me  what 
I  should  do.  Ton  know  Miss  Walsiugham's 
hand. 

Gap.  S.  Oh  !  porfectly.  This  is  not — yes,  it  is 
her  hand.  I  have  too  many  cursed  occasions  to 
know  it. 

(Aside.) 

Bel.  What  are  you  muttering  about  ?  Head 
the  letter. 

Cap.  g.  (Beads.)  "If  you  are  not  entirely  dis- 
couraged, by  our  last  conversation,  from  renewing 
the  subject  which  then  gave  offence — " 

Bel.  Which  then  gave  offence !  You  see, 
Savage,  that  it  is  not  offensive  any  longer. 

Cap.  S.  'Sdeath  !  you  put  me  out.  (Beads.) 
"  You  may,  at  the  masquerade,  this  evening — " 

Bel.  You  remember  how  earnest  she  was  for 
the  masquerade  party. 

.S.  Yes,  yes;  I  remember  it  well.  And  I 
remember,  also,  how  hurt  she  was  this  morning 
ah  rat  the  affair  of  Miss  Leeson.  (Aside.  jReafe.) 
"  Have  an  opportunity  of  entertaining  me."  Oh  ! 
the  strumpet ! 

(Aside. ) 

Bel.  But  mind  the  cunning  with  which  she 
signs  the  note,  for  fear  it  should  by  any  accident 
fall  into  improper  hands. 

Cap.  S.  (.-IsiuY.)  Ay,  aud  yon  put  it  into  very 
proper  hands.  ('Read*.)  "I  shall  bo  in  the 
blue  domino."  The  signature  is— "You  Know 
Who." 

Bel,  Yes  ;  you  know  who  ! 

S.  May  be,  however,  she  has  only  written 
this  to  try  you. 

Bel.  To  try  me  !  for  what  purpose  ?  But  if  you 
read  a.  certain  postcript  there,  I  fancy  you'll  be 
of  a  different  opiuiou. 

"  Tf  Mr.  Belville  has  any 
house  of  character  to  retire  in,  it  would  be  most 
agreeable,  as  there  could  be  no  fear  of  inter- 
ruption." 

-Del.  What  do  you  say  now  ?     Can  you  reconi- 
me  to  any  house  of  character,  where  we 
Bhall  tie  free  from  interruption  ? 

S.    Oh  !    curse  her  house  of  character. 
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(Aside.)     But,  surely,  Belville,  after  your  late 
determined  resolution  to  reform — 

Bel.  Zounds  !  I  forgot  that. 

Cap.  S.  After  the  unexampled  sweetness  of 
your  wife's  behaviour — 

Bel.  Don't  go  on,  Savage.  There  is  something 
here  (putting  his  Jutnd  upon  hisbosom)  which  feels 
already  not  a  little  awkwardly. 

Cap.  S.  And  can  you  still  persist  ? 

Bel.  I  am  afraid  to  answer  your  question. 

Capl.  S.  Where  the  plague  are  you  flying  ? 

Bel.  From  the  justice  of  your  censure,  Horace. 
My  own  is  sufficiently  severe ;  yet  I  see  that  I 
shall  be  a  rascal  again,  in  spite  of  my  teeth  ;  and 
good  advice  is  only  tlirown  away  upon  so  in- 
corrigible a  libertine. 

[Beit. 

Cap.  S.  So,  then,  this  diamond  of  mine  proves 
a  counterfeit  after  all,  and  I  am  really  the  veriest 
wretch  existing,  at  the  moment  in  which  I  con- 
ceived myself  the  peculiar  favourite  of  fortune. 
Oh,  the  cursed,  cursed  sex !  I'll  see  her  once 
more,  to  upbraid  her  with  her  falsehood  ;  then 
acquaint  rny  father  with  her  perfidy,  to  justify 
my  breaking  off  the  marriage,  and  tear  her  from 
my  thoughts  for  ever. 
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Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Sir,  sir,  sir- 
Cup.  S.    Sir,  sir,  sir !     What  the  devil's  the 

matter  with  the  booby  ? 
Scr.  Miss  Walsmgham,  sir — 
Cap.  S.  Ah  !  what  of  her  !J 
Ser.  Was  this  moment  overturned  at  Mr.  Bel- 

ville's  door,  and,  John  tells  mc,  carried  in  a  fit 

into  the  house. 

Cup.  S.  Ha!  let  me  fly  to  her  assistance. 

Ser.  Ha  !  let  me  fly  to  her  assistance  !     Oh ! 
arc  you  thereabouts  ? 

{Exit. 


SCENE  VI.— Mr.  BdvUh's. 

Enicr   MRS.    BELVILLE,    MISS    WALSIXG- 
HAM,  and  LADY  RACHEL  MILDEW. 

Mrs.  B.  But  are  you,  indeed,  recovered,  my 
dear  ? 

Miss  W.  Perfectly,  my  di  ar.  I  wasn't  in  the 
least  hurt,  though  greatly  terrified,  when  the 
two  fools  of  coachmen  contended  for  the  nonour 
of  being  first,  and  drove  the  carriages  together 
with  a  violence  incredible. 

Lady  R.  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  your  escape; 
and  now,  Mrs.  Belville,  as  you  promised  to 
choose  a  dress  for  me,  if  I  went  in  your  party  to 
the  masquerade  this  evening,  can  you  spare  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  Tavistock  Street  ? 

Mrs.  B.  I  am  loth  to  leave  Miss  Walsingham 
alone,  Lady  Rachel,  so  soou  after  her  fright. 

Miss  W.  Nay,  I  insist  that  you  don't  stay  at 
home  upon  my  account ;  and  Lady  Rachel's 
company  to  the  masquerade  is  a  pleasure  I  have 
such  an  interest  in,  that  I  beg  you  won't  delay  a 
moment  to  oblige  her. 

Mrs.  B.  Well,  then,  I  attend  your  ladyship. 


Lady  R.  Tou  are  very  good,  and  so  is  Miss 
Walsingham. 

lEx&  with  Mrs.  B. 

Miss  W.  I  wonder  Captain  Savaee  stavs  away 
so  long  :  Where  can  he  be  all  this  time"?  I  die 
with  impatience  to  tell  him  of  my  h;:ppy  inter- 
view with  the  general. 


Eater  a  Servant. 

Ser.  Captain  Savage,  madam. 

Miss  W.  Show  him  in.  /.  Ser.']  How  he 
must  rejoice  to  find  his  conjectures  so  t'ortunately 
realized ! 


Enter  CAPTAIN   SAVAGE. 

Cap.  S.  So,  madam,  you  have  just  escaped  a 
sad  accident. 

Mies  H'.  And  by  that  agreeable  tone  and  coun- 
tenance, one  would  ahnost  imagine  you  were 
very  sorry  for  my  escape. 

Cap.  S.  People,  madam,  who  doubt  the  kind- 
ness of  others  are  generally  conscious  of  some 
defect  in  themselves. 

Miss  W.  Don't  madam  me,  with  this  accent  of 
indifference.  What  has  put  you  out  of  humour  ? 
S.  Nothing. 

Miss  W,  Are  you  indisposed  ? 

Cap.  S.  The  crocodile,  the  crocodile  ! 

Miss  W.  Do  you  go  to  the  masquerade  to- 
night ? 

Bap.  S.  No:  but  you  do. 

Mis.<  W.  Why  not?  Come,  don't  lie  ill-natured; 
I'm  not  your  wife  yet. 

Cap.  S.  Nor  ever  will  be,  I  promise 

Miss  W.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  very 
whimsical  behaviour  ? 

Cap.  S.  The  settled  composure  of  her  im- 
pudence is  intolerable.  (Aside.)  Madam,  madam, 
how  have  I  deserved  this  usage  ? 

W.  Nay,  sir,  sir,  how  have  I  deserved  it, 
if  you  go  to  that? 

.  8.  The  letter,  madam— the  letter. 

M.ss  W.  AVhat  letter  ? 

Czp.  S.  Your  letter,  inviting  a  gallant  from 
the  masquerade  to  a  house  of  character,  madam. 
What,  you  appear  surprised. 

Jliss  W.  Well  I  may,  at  so  shameless  an  asper- 
sion. 

Cap.  S.  Madam,  madam,  I  have  seen  your 
letter.  Your  new  lover  could  not  keep  your 
secret  a  moment.  But  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
you,  and  only  come  to  declare  my  reasons  for 
renouncing  you  everlastingly. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

S>  ■'.  General  Savage,  madam. 

Miss  W.  Show  hini  up.  [Exit  Ser.~\  I  am  glad 
he  is  come,  sir.  Inform  him  of  your  resolution 
to  Dreak  off  the  match,  and  let  there  be  an  end 
of  everything  between  us. 

Enter  GENERAL   SAVAGE. 

Gen.  The  news  of  your  accident  reached  me 
but  this  moment,   madam,   or    I    should   have 
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posted  much  sooner  to  reconnoitre  your  situa- 
tion. My  aide-de-camp,  however,  has  not  been 
inattentive,  I  see  ;  and  I  daresay  his  diligence 
will  not  be  the  least  lessened,  when  he  knows 
his  obligations  to  you. 

Cap.  S.  Oh !  sir,  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  my 
obligations ;  and  the  consciousness  of  them  was 
one  motive  of  my  coming  here. 

Gen.  Then  you  have  made  your  acknowledg- 
ment to  Miss  Walsingbam,  I  hope. 

Miss  W.  He  has,  indeed,  general,  said  a  great 
deal  more  than  was  necessary. 

Gen.  That  opinion  proceeds  from  the  liberality 
Df  your  temper ;  for  'tis  impossible  he  can  ever 
say  enough  of  your  goodness. 

Cap.  S.  So  it  is ;  if  you  knew  but  all,  sir. 

Gen.  Why,  who  can  know  more  of  the  matter 
than  myself  ? 

Miss  W.  This  gentleman,  it  seems,  has  some- 
thing, General  Savage,  very  necessary  for  your 
information. 

Gen.  How's  this  ? 

Cap.  S.  Kay,  sir,  I  only  say,  that  for  some 
particular  reasons,  which  I  shall  communicate  to 
you  at  a  more  proper  time,  I  must  beg  leave  to 
decline  the  lady  whose  hand  you  kindly  intended 
for  me  this  morning. 

Gen.  Oh!  you  must!  WTiy,  then,  I  hope  you 
decline,  at  the  same  time,  all  pretensions  to 
every  shilling  of  my  fortune.  It  is  not  in  my 
power  to  make  you  fight,  you  poltroon,  but  I  can 
punish  you  for  cowardice. 

Miss  W.  Nay,  but,  general,  let  me  interpose 
here.  If  he  can  maintain  any  charge  against  the 
lady's  reputation,  'twould  be  very  hard  that  he 
should  be  disinherited,  for  a  necessary  attention 
to  his  honour. 

Cop,  S.  And  if  I  don't  make  the  charge  good, 
I  submit  to  be  disinherited  without  murmur- 
ing. 

Gen.  'Tis  false  as  hell !  The  lady  is  infinitely 
too  good  for  you  in  every  respect ;  and  I  under- 
valued her  worth  when  I  thought  of  her  for  your 
wife. 

Miss  W.  lam  sure  the  lady  is  much  obliged  to 
your  favourable  opinion,  sir. 

Gen.  Not  in  the  least,  madam.  I  only  do  her 
•ommon  justice. 

Cap.  S.  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should  be  dis- 
pleased a  moment,  sir.  Suffer  me,  therefore,  to 
render  the  conversation  l:ss  equivocal,  and  a  few 
words  will  explain  everything. 

Gen.  Sirrah,  I'll  hear  no  explanation.  Aren't 
my  orders  that  you  should  marry  :j 

Miss  W.  For  my  sake,  hear  him,  General 
Savage. 

Cap.  S.  Madam,  I  disdain  every  favour  that  is 
to  be  procured  by  your  interposition. 

[Exit. 

Miss  U  This  matter  must  not  be  suffered  to 
proceed  farther,  though  provokingly  cruelly  as 
the  captain  has  behaved. 

(Aside.) 

Gen.  What's  that  you  say,  my  bewitching 
girl  ? 

Miss  W.  I  say  that  you  must  make  it  up  with 
the  captain,  and  the  best  way  will  be  to  hear  his 
charge  patiently. 

Gen.  I  am  shocked  af  the  brutality  of  the 
dog.  He  has  no  more  principle  than  a  sutler, 
and  no  more  steadiness  than  a  young  recruit 
upon  drill.    But   you  shall  have  ample    satis- 


faction. This  very  day  Til  cut  him  off  from  a 
possibility  of  succeeding  to  a  shilling  of  my 
fortune.    He  shall  be  as  miserable  as— 

Miss  W.  Dear  general,  do  you  think  that  rt:s 
would  give  me  any  satisfaction  ? 

Gen.  How  he  became  acquainted  with  my 
design,  I  know  not ;  but  I  see  plainly  that  hiV 
mutiny  proceeds  from  his  aversion  to  my  marry- 
ing again. 

Miss  W.  To  your  marrying  again,  sir  !  Why 
should  he  object  to  that  ? 

Gen.  Why,  for  fear  I  should  have  other  chil 
dren,  to  be  sure. 

Miss  W.  Indeed,  sir,  it  was  not  from  that  mo- 
tive ;  and,  if  I  can  overlook  his  folly,  you  may  be 
prevailed  upion  to  forgive  it. 

Gen.  After  what  you  have  seen,  justice  should 
make  you  a  little  more  attentive  to  your  own 
interest,  my  lovely  girl. 

Miss  W.  What,  at  the  expense  of  his  ? 

Gen.  In  the  approaching  danger  of  your  situa- 
tion, there  may  be  a  family  of  your  own. 

Miss  W.  Suppose  there  should,  sir;  won't 
there  be  a  family  of  his,  too  ? 

Gen.  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  his  family. 

Miss  W,  But,  pray,  let  me  think  a  little  about 
it,  general. 

Gen.  'Tis  hard,  indeed,  when  I  was  so  desirous 
of  promoting  his  happiness,  that  he  should 
throw  anything  in  the  way  of  mine. 

Miss  W.  Recollect,  sir,  his  offence  was  wholly 
confined  to  me. 

Gen.  Well,  my  love,  and  isn't  it  throwing  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  my  happiness  when  he 
abuses  you  so  grossly  for  your  readiness  t« 
marry  me  ? 

Miss  W.  Sir  ? 

Gen.  I  see,  with  all  you-  good  nature,  that 
this  is  a  question  you  cannot  rally  against. 

Miss  W.  It  is,  indeed,  sir.  What  will  becom 
of  me? 

(.Aside.) 

Gen.  You  seem  suddenly  disordered,  my  love  ? 

Miss  W.  Why,  really,  sir,  this  affair  affects  me 
strongly. 

Gen.  Well,  it  is  possible  that,  for  your  sake, 
I  may  not  punish  him  with  as  much  severity  a< 
I  intended.  In  about  an  hour,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  beat  up  your  quarters  again,  with  Mr.  Tor- 
rington ;  for  'tis  necessary  I  should  show  you 
some  proof  of  my  gratitude,  since  you  have  been 
so  kindly  pleased  to  honour  me  with  a  proof  of 
your  affection. 

Miss  W.  [Aside.)  So,  now,  indeed,  we're  in  a 
hopeful  situation  ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I.— .4)1  Apartment  .<<  BelviOe'e, 

Enter   MRS.    BELVILLE    and    CAPTAIN 
SAVAGE. 

Mrs.  B.  Don't  argue  with  me,  Captain  Savage; 
but  consider  that  I  am  a  wife,  and  pity  my  dis- 
traction. 


_ 
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Cap.  S.  Dear  madam,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
ba   eo  much  alarmed.    Mr.   Belville   has    very 
pre  perly  determined  not  to  fight.    He  told  me  j 
so  himself ;  and  should  have  been  effectually  pre-  ' 
vented,  if  I  hadn't  known  his  resolution. 

Mr*.  B.  There  is  no  knowing  to  what  ex-  ', 
tremities  he  may  be  provoked,  if  he  meets  Mr. 
Leeson.  I  have  sent  for  you,  therefore,  to  beg 
that  you  will  save  him  from  the  possibility, 
either  of  exposing  himself  to  any  danger,  or  of 
doing  an  injury  to  his  adversary. 

Cip.  S.  What  would  you  have  me  do,  ma- 
dam ? 

Mrs.  B.  Fly  to  Hyde  Park,  and  prevent,  if 
yet  possible,  his  meeting  with  Mr.  Leeson.  Do 
it,  I  conjure  you,  if  you'd  save  me  from  despera- 
tion. 

Cap.  S.  Though  you  have  no  reason  whatever 
to  be  apprehensive  for  his  safety,  madam,  yet, 
since  you  are  so  very  much  affected,  I'll  imme- 
diately execute  your  commands. 

[Erit. 

Mrs.  B.  Merciful  heaven,  where  is  the  gene- 
rosity, where  is  the  sense,  where  is  the  shame  of 
men,  to  find  a  pleasure  in  pursuits  which  they 
cannot  remember  without  the  meanest  horror ; 
which  they  cannot  follow  without  the  deepest 
fraud  ;  and  which  they  cannot  effect  without 
consequences  the  most  dreadful  ?  The  single 
word,  pleasure,  iu  a  masculine  sense,  compre- 
hends everything  that  is  cruel ;  everything  that 
is  base ;  and  everything  that  is  desperate.  Yet, 
men,  in  other  respects  the  noblest  of  their 
species,  make  it  the  principal  business  of  their 
lives,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  break  in  upon  the 
peace  of  the  happiest  families,  though  their  own 
must  be  necessarily  exposed  to  destruction.  Oh ! 
Belville,  Belville  !  my  life,  my  love  !  The  greatest 
triumph  which  a  libertine  can  ever  experience 
is  too  despicable  to  be  envied  ;  'tis,  at  best, 
nothing  but  a  victory  over  his  own  humanity ; 
and  if  he  be  a  husband,  he  must  be  dead,  Indeed, 
if  he  is  not  doubly  tortured  upon  the  wheel  of 
recollection. 


7       ■   MISS  WALSINGHAM,  and  LADY 
BACHEL  MILDEW. 

Mits  W.  My  dear  Mrs.  Belville,  I  am  extremely 
unhappy  to  see  you  co  distressed. 

Ladj  JR.  Now.  I  am  extremely  glad  to  see  her 
so  :  for,  if  she  weren't  greatly  distressed,  it 
would  be  monstrously  unnatural. 

Mn.  B.  Oh,  Matilda!  My  husband,  my  hus- 
band !— my  children,  my  children  ! 

Miss  W.  Don't  weep,  my  dear:  don't  weep; 
pray,  be  comforted  ;  all  may  end  happily.  Lady 
Rachel,  beg  of  her  not  to  cry  s<\ 

Lady  R.  Why,  you  are  crying  yourself,  Miss 
Walsingham  j  and  though  I  think  it  out  of  cha- 
racter to  encourage  her  tears,  I  can't  help  keep- 
ing you  company. 

Mrs.  B.  Oh  !  why  is  not  some  effectual  method 
contrived  to  prevent  this  horrid  practice  of  duel- 
ling ? 

Lady  R.  I'll  expose  it  on  the  stage,  since  the 
law,  now-a-days,  kindly  leaves  the  whole  cogni- 
zance of  it  to  the  theatre. 

HtM  TF.  And  yet,  if  the  laws  against  it  were  as 
well  enforced  as  the  laws  against  destroying  the 


game,  perhaps  it  would  be  equally  for  the  benefit 
of  the  kingdom. 

Mrs.  B.  No  law  will  ever  be  effectual  till  the 
custom  is  rendered  infamous.  Wives  must 
shriek,  mothers  must  agonize,  orphans  must 
multiply,  unless  some  blessed  hand  strips  the 
fascinating  glare  from  honourable  murder,  and 
bravely  exposes  the  idol  who  is  worshipped  thus 
in  blood.  While  it  is  disreputable  to  obey  the 
laws,  we  cannot  look  for  reformation  ;  but  if  the 
duellist  is  once  banished  from  the  presence  of 
his  sovereign  ;  if  he  is  for  life  excluded  the  con- 
fidence of  his  country ;  if  a  mark  of  indelible  dis- 
grace be  stamped  up  n  him,  the  sword  of  public 
j  ustice  will  be  the  sole  chastiser  of  wrongs ; 
trifles  will  not  be  punished  with  death ;  and 
offences  really  meriting  such  a  punishment  will 
be  reserved  for  the  only  proper  avenger — the 
common  executioner. 

Lady  R.  I  couldn't  have  expressed  myself 
better  on  the  subject,  my  dear  ;  but  till  such  a 
hand  as  you  talk  of  is  found,  the  best  will  fall 
into  the  error  of  the  times. 

Miss  W.  Yes  ;  and  butcher  each  other  like 
madmen,  for  fear  their  courage  should  be  sus- 
pected by  fools. 

Mrs.  B.  No  news  yet  from  Captain  Savage  ? 

Lady  R.  He  can't  have  reached  Hyde  Park  yet, 
my  dear. 

W.   Let  us  lead  you  to  your  chamber, 
you'll  be  better  there. 

Mrs.  B.  Matilda,  I  must  be  wretched  any- 
where; but  I'll  attend  you. 

Lady  R.  Thank  heaven,  I  have  no  husband  to 
plunge  me  into  such  a  situation. 

HtM  \V.  And  if  I  thought  I  could  keep  my  re- 
solution, I'd  determine  this  moment  on  living 
single  all  the  days  of  my  life.  Pray,  don't  spare 
my  arm,  my  dear. 


SCENE   II.-Hydc  Pari: 


BELVILLE. 


I  fancy  I  am  rather  before  the  time  of  ap- 
pointment ;  engagements  of  this  kind  are  the 
only  ones  in  wu:ch,  now-a-days,  people  pretend 
i  to  any  punctuality.  A  man  is  allowed  half-an- 
hour's  law  to  dinner,  but  a  thrust  through  the 
body  must  be  given  within  a  second  of  the 
clock. 


Bkter  LEESON. 

Let.  Your  servant,  sir.  Your  name,  I  suppose, 
is  Belville  ? 

Be!.  Your  supposition  is  very  right,  sir  ;  and  I 
fancy  I  am  not  much  in  the  wrong,  when  I  sup- 
pose your  name  to  be  Leeson. 

Lee.  It  is,  sir ;  I  am  sorry  I  should  keep  you 
here  a  moment. 

Be?.  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  you  should  bring  me 
here  at  all. 

£•  I  regret  the  occas;on,  be  assured,  sir  ;  but 
'tis  not  now  a  time  for  talking ;  we  must  proceed 
to  action. 

Bel.  And  yet.  talking  is  all  the  action  I  shall 
proceed  to,  depend  upon  it. 
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Where  are  your 


Lee.  What  do  you  mean,  sir 
pistols?  ,,  .         ■ 

~  Bel.  Where  I  intend  they  shall  remain  till  my 
nest  journey  into  the  country— very  quietly  over 
the  chimney  in  my  dressing-room. 

You  treat  this  matter  with  too  much  | 
levity,  Mr.  Belville  ;  take  your  choice  of  inine,  . 
sir. 

Bel.  I'd  rather  take  them  both,  if  you  please;  ; 
for  then  no  mischief  shall  be  done  with  either  of  I 
them.  ,        .    . 

Lee.  Sir,  this  trifling  is  adding  msult  to  injury,  j 
and  shall  be  resented  accordingly.  Didn't  you  ; 
come  here  to  give  me  satis  fact 

Bel.  Yes ;  every  satisfaction  iu  my  power. 

Lee.  Take  one  of  these  pistols,  then. 

Bel.  Come,  Mr.  Leeson,  your  bravery  will  not 
at  all  be  lessened  by  the   exercise  of  a  little 
understanding.     If  nothing  less  thau  my  life  can  j 
atone  for  the  injury  I  have  unconsciously  done  I 
you,  fire  at  me  instantly,  but  don't  be  offended  ! 
because    I   decline   to    do    you    an    additional 
wrong. 

Lee.  'Sdeath !  sir,  do  you  think  I  come  here  ! 
with  an  intention  to  murder  ? 

Be!.  You  come  to  arm  the  guilty  against  the  I 
innocent,  sir  ;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  ! 
most  atrocious  intention  of  murder. 

Lee.  How's  this  ? 

Bel.  Lookye,  Mr.  Leeson,  there's  your  pistol,  j 
(Throws  it  on  the  ground.)     I  have  already  acted  i 
very  wrongly  with  respect  to  your  sister  ;  but,  | 
sir,  I  have  some    character   (though,  perhaps, 
little  enough)  to  maintain,  and  I  will  not  do  a 
still  worse  action,  in  raising  my  hand  against 
your  life. 

Lee.  This  hypocritical  cant  of  cowardice,  sir, 
is  too  palpable  to  disarm  my  u  sentmeut ;  though 
I  held  you  to  be  a  man  of  profligate  principles,  1 
nevertheless  considered  you  as  a  man  of  courage ; 
but  if  you  hesitate  a  moment  longer,  by  heaven, 
I'll  chastise  you  on  the  spot. 

(Draws.) 

Bel.  I  must  defend  my  life  ;  though,  if  it  did 
not  look  like  timidity,  1  would  inform  you — 
(They  fight ;  Leeson  is  disarmed.)  Mr.  Leeson, 
there  is  your  sword  again. 

Lee.  Strike  it  through  my  bosom,  sir ;  I  dor't 
desire  to  OHtlive  this  -istaut. 

Bel.  I  hope,  my  dear  tir,  that  you  will  long 
live  happy,  as  your  sister,  though  to  my  shame  I 
can  claim  no  merit  ou  that  account,  is  recovered 
unpolluted,  by  her  family ;  but  let  me  beg  that 
yon  will  now  see  the  folly  of  decisions  by  the 
sword,  when  success  is  not  fortunately  chained 
to  the  side  of  justice.  Before  I  leave  you,  re- 
ceive my  sincerest  apologies  for  the  injuries  I 
have  done  you;  and,  be  assured,  no  occurrence 
will  ever  give  me  greater  pleasure,  than  an  op- 
portunity of  serving  von,  it,  after  what  is  past, 
you  shall  at  any  time  condescend  to  use  me  as  a 
friend. 

[Exit. 

Lee.  Very  well,  very  well,  very  well. 

Enter  CONNOLLY. 

What,  you  have  been  within  hearing,  I  sup- 
l>ose? 

Con.  You  may  say  tLat. 

Let.  And  isn't  this  very  fine  ? 


FOR    WIV.ES. 

Con.  Why,  I  can't  say  much  as  to  the  finery  of 
it,  sir;  but  it  is  certainly  very  foolish. 

Lee.  And  so,  tliis  is  my  satisfaction  after  all ! 

Con.  Yes;  and  pretty  satisfaction  it  is.  When 
Mr.  Belville  did  you  but  one  injury,  he  was  the 
greatest  villain  iu  the  world  ;  but  now -that  he 
has  done  you  two,  in  drawing  his  sword  upon 
you,  I  suppose  he  is  a  very  worthy  gentleman. 

Lee.  To  be  foiled  baffled,  disappointed  in  my 
revenge  !  What  though  my  sister  is,  by  acci- 
dent, unstained,  his  intentions  are  as  criminal  as 
if  her  ruin  were  actually  perpetrated;  there  is  no 
possibility  of  enduring  the  reflection!  I  wish  not 
for  the  blood  of  my  enemy,  but  I  would  at  least 
have  the  credit  of  giving  liim  life. 

Con.  Arrah  !  My  dear,  if  you  had  any  regard 
for  the  life  of  your  enemy,  you  shouldn't  put  him 
in  the  way  of  death. 

Lee.  No  more  of  these  reflections,  my  dear 
Connolly  :  my  own  feelings  are  painful  enough. 
Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  take  these  d — d pistols, 
and  come  with  me  to  the  coach  ? 

Con.  Troth,  and  that  I  will ;  but  don't  make 
yourself  uneasy  ;  consider  that  you  haTe  done 
everything  which  honour  required  at  your 
liiinds. 

Lee.  I  hope  so. 

Why,  you  know  so.  You  have  broken  the 
laivs  of  heaven  and  earth  as  nobly  as  the  first 
lord  in  the  land  ;  and  you  have  convinced  the 
world  that  where  anybody  has  done  your  family 
one  injury,  you  have  courage  enough  to  do  it 
another  yourself,  by  hazarding  your  life. 

Lee.  Those,  Connolly,  who  would  live  reputably 
iu  any  county,  must  regulate  their  conduct,  in 
many  cases,  by  its  very  prejudices.  Custom, 
with  respect  to  duelling,  is  a  tyrant,  whose 
despotism  nobody  ventures  to  attack,  though 
everybody  detests  its  cruelty. 

Coil.  I  didn't  imagine  that  a  tyrant  of  any  kind 
would  be  tolerated  in  England.  But  where  do 
you  think  of  going  now  P  For  chambers,  you 
kuow,  are,  at  present,  most  delightfully  dan- 
gerous. 

Lee.  I  shall  go  to  Mrs.  Crayon's. 

Con.  What,  the  gentlewoman  that  paints  all 
manner  of  colours  in  red  chalk  ? 

Lee.  Yes ;  where  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  Emily. 

Con.  And  where  the  sweet  creature  has  met 
you  two  or  three  times  under  p  etence  of  sitting 
for  her  picture. 

Lee.  Mrs.  Crayons  will,  I  dare  say,  oblige  me 
in  this  exigency  with  an  apartment  for  a  few 
days ;  but,  come,  Connolly,  we  have  no  time  to 
lose,  though,  if  you  had  any  prudence,  you  would 
abandon  me  in  my  present  situation. 

Con.  Ah!  sir,  is  this  your  opinion  of  my  friend- 
ship ?  Do  you  think  that  anything  can  ever  give 
me  half  so  much  pleasure  in  serving  you,  as  see- 
ing you  surrounded  by  misfortunes  ? 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.—  An  Apartment  at  Belville's. 

Enter  GENERAL  SAVAGE,  TORRINGTON, 
o/id  SPRUCE. 

Spruce.  Miss  Walsingham  will  wait  on  you  im. 
mediately,  gentlemen. 


Gen.  Very  well. 

Spruce.  What  can  old  Holiferncs  want  so  con- 
tinually with  Miss  Walsiughani  'i 

f Aside,  and  exit. 

Gen.  When  I  bring  this  sweet,  mild  creature 
home,  I  shall  be  able  to  break  her  spirit  to  my 
own  wishes.  I'll  inure  her  to  proper  discipline 
from  the  first  moment,  and  make  her  tremble  at 
the  very  thought  of  mutiny. 

Tor.  Ah,  general,  you  are  wonderfully  brave, 
when  you  know  the  meekness  of  your  adver- 
sary. 

Gen.  Envy,  Torringtou  ;  stark,  staring  envy. 
Few  fellows,  on  the  borders  of  fifty,  have  so 
much  reason  as  myself,  to  boast  of  a  blooming 
young  woman's  partiality. 

Tor.  On  the  borders  of  fifty,  man  !  Beyond  the 
confines  of  threescore. 

Gen.  The  more  reason  I  have  to  boast  of  my 
victory,  then  ;  but  don't  grumble  at  my  triumph, 
you  shall  have  a  kiss  of  the  bride  ;  let  that  con- 
tent you,  Tovrington. 

Enter  MISS  WAESINGHAM. 

Miss  IF.  Gentlemen,  your  most  obedient. 
General,  I  intended  writing  to  you  about  a 
trifling  mistake  ;  but  poor  Mrs.  Belvflle  lias 
been  so  very  ill,  that  I  couldn't  find  an  ogpoc- 
tunity. 

Gen.  I  am  sorry  for  Mrs.  Belville's  illness  ;  but 
I  am  happy,  madam,  to  be  personally  in  the  way 
of  receiving  your  commands,  and  I  wait  upon 
you,  with  Mr.  Torringtou,  to  talk  about  a  mai- 
riage  settlement. 

Miss  W.  Heavens  !  how  shall  I  undeceive 
him? 

Tor.  'Tis  rather  an  awkward  business,  Miss 
Walsingliain,  to  trouble  you  upon  ;  but  as  the 
general  wishes  that  the  affair  may  be  as  private 
as  possible,  he  thought  it  better  to  speak  to  your- 
self, than  to  treat  with  any  other  person. 

Gen.  Yes,  my  lovely  girl  ;  and  to  convince  you 
that  I  intend  to  carry  on  an  honourable  war,  not 
to  pillage  like  a  iree-bouter,  Mr.  Torringtou  will 
be  a  trustee. 

Miss  W.  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  inten- 
tion, but  there's  no  necessity  to  talk  about  any 
settlement,  for — 

Gen.  Pardon  me,  madam,  pardon  me,  there  is— 
Besides,  I  have  determined  that  there  shall  bo 
one,  and  what  I  once  determine  is  absoi* 
toterofele    hint    for  her   own  behaviour,  when   I 
.Tied  her,  Tori;: 

rl  to  Tor.) 

Miss  V,'.  I  must  not  shock  him  before  Mr.  T  r- 
rington.  (Aside.)  Geneantl  Savage,  will  you 
give  me  leave  to  speak  a  few  words  in  private  to 
you  ? 

.  There  is  no  occasion  for  sounding  a  re- 
treat,  madam  ;    Mr.   Torringtou    is    acqn 
with  the  wholo  business,  and  I  am  determined, 
for  your  sake,  that  nothing  shall  be  done  without 
him. 

Tor,  I  can  have  no  objection  to  your  hearing 
the  lady  ex  parte,  general. 

Miss  W.  What  I  have  to  say,  sir,  is  of  a  very 
rarticular  nature. 

lljr.)  I'll  leave  the  room,  then. 

Gen.    (Opposing  him.)     You  sha'n't  leave  the 
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room,  Torringtou.  Miss  Walsingham  shall  have 
a  specimen  of  my  command  even  before  marriage ; 
and  you  shall  see,  that  every  woman  is  not  to 
bully  me  out  of  my  determination. 

(Apart  to  Tor.) 


Miss  W.  Well,  general,  you  must  have  your 
own  way. 

Gen.  (To  Tor)  Don't  you  see  that  it's  only 
fighting  the  battle  stontly  at  first  with  one  of 
these  gentle  creatures  ? 

Tor.  Ah !  general. 

Geii.  I  own,  madam,  your  situation  is  a  dis- 
tressing one  ;  let  us  sit  down— let  us  sit  down. 

3Iuss  W.  It  is  unspeakably  distressing,  indeed, 
sir. 

Tor.  Distressing,  however,  as  it  may  be,  we 
must  proceed  to  issue,  madam  ;  the  general  pro- 
poses your  jointure  to  be  one  thousand  pounds 
a-year. 

Miss  W.  General  Savage — 

Gen.  You  think  this  too  little,  perhaps  ? 

Miss  W.  I  can't  think  of  any  jointure,  sir. 

Tor.  Why,  to  be  sure,  a  jointure  is,  at  best, 
but  a  melancholy  possession,  for  it  must  be  pur- 
chased by  the  loss  of  the  husband  you  love. 

31'  .-  W.  Fray,  don't  name  it,  Mr.  Torrington. 

Gen.  (Kissing  her  hand.)  A  thousand  thanks  to 
you,  my  lovely  girl. 

Miss  W.  For  heaven's  sake,  let  go  my  hand. 

Gen.  I  shall  be  mad  till  it  gives  me  legal  pos- 
session of  the  town. 

Miss  W.  Gentlemen — general — Mr.  Torrington, 
I  beg  you'll  hear  me. 

Gen.  By  all  means,  my  adorable  creature;  I 
can  never  have  too  many  proofs  of  your  disin- 
terested affection. 

W.  There  is  a  capital  mistake  in  this  whole 
affair.     I  am  sinking  under  a  load  of  distress. 

Gen.  Your  confusion  makes  you  look  charm- 
ingly, though. 

Miss  W.  There  is  no  occasion  to  talk  of  jointures 
or  marriage  to  me  ;  I  am  not  going  to  be  married. 

Tor.  What's  this  ? 

Miss  W.  Kor  have  I  an  idea  in  nature,  however 
en  vial  'le  I  think  the  honour,  of  being  your  wife, 
sir. 

Madam  ! 

Why,  here's  a  demur. 
)!'.  1  am  afraid,  sir,  that  in  our  conversa- 
tion this  morning,  my  confusion,  arising  from  the 
particularity  of  the  subject,  has  led  you  into  a 
most  material  misconception. 

.  I  am  thunderstruck,  madam.    I  couldn't 
mistake  my  ground. 

As  clear  a  no!,  pros,  as  ever  was  issued  by 
an  attorney-general. 

Gen.  Surely,  you  can't  forget,  that  at  the  first 
word  you  hung  out  a  flag  of  truce  ;  told  me  even 
that  I  had  a  previous  friend  in  the  fort,  and 
didn't  so  much  as  hint  at  a  single  article  of 
capitulation. 

Tor.  Now  for  the  rejoinder  of  this  replication. 

Miss  TT.  All  this  is  unquestionably  true,  general, 
and  perhaps  a  good  deal  more ;  but,  in  reality, 
my  confusion  before  you  on  this  subject  to-day 
was  such,  that  I  scarcely  knew  what  I  said;  1 
was  dying  with  distress,  and  at  this  moment  I 
am  very  little  better.  Permit  me  to  retire, 
General  Savage  ;  and  only  suffer  me  to  add,  that 
I  though  I  think  myself  highly  flattered  by  your 
addresses,  it  is  impossible  for  me  ever  to  receive 
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them.    Lord,  lord !  I  am  glad  it.  is  over  in  any 
manner. 

[Exit. 

Tor.  Why,  we  are  a  little  out  in  this  matter, 
general ;  the  judge  has  decided  against  us,  when 
we  imagined  ourselves  sure  of  the  cause. 

Gen.  The  gates  shut  in  my  teeth,  just  as  I  ex- 
pected the  keys  from  the  governor 

Tor.  I  am  disappointed  myself,  man ;  1  sha'n't 
have  a  kiss  at  the  bride. 

Gen.  At  my  time  of  life,  too  ! 

Tor.  I  said  from  the  first  you  were  too  old  for 
her. 

Gen.  Zounds !  to  fancy  myself  sure  of  her,  and 
to  triumph  upon  a  certainty  of  victory. 

Tor.  Ay,  and  to  kiss  her  hand  in  a  rapturous 
return  for  her  tenderness  to  you.  Let  me  advise 
you  never  to  kiss  before  folks,  as  long  as  you 
live  aga:n. 

Gen.  Don't  distract  me,  Torrington;  a  joke, 
where  a  friend  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  the 
battle,  is  a  downright  inhumanity. 

Tor.  You  told  me  that  her  son  had  accused  her 
of  something  that  you  would  not  hear.  Suppose 
we  call  at  his  lodgings,  he  may,  perhaps,  be  able 
to  give  us  a  little  information. 

Gen.  Thank  you  for  the  thought ;  hut  keep 
your  finger  more  than  ever  upon  your  lips.  You 
know  how  I  dread  the  danger  of  redicule ;  and 
it  would  be  too  much,  not  only  to  be  thrashed 
out  of  the  field,  but  to  be  laughed  at  in  the  bar- 
gain. 

Tor.  I  thought  when  you  made  a  presentment 
of  your  sweet  person  to  Miss  Walsingham,  that 
the  bill  would  be  returned  ignoramus. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.-  Belville's. 


MRS.  BELVILLE  and  LADY  RACHEL 
MILDEW  dtwcwered. 

lady  R.  You  heard  what  Captain  Savage  said  ? 

Mis.  B.  I  would  flatter  myself,  but  my  heart 
will  not  suffer  it.  The  park  might  be  too  full  for 
the  horrid  purpose  ;  and,  perhaps,  they  are  gone 
to  decide  the  quarrel  in  some  other  place. 

lady  R.  The  captain  inquired  of  numbers  in 
the  park,  without  hearing  a  syllable  of  them  ; 
and  is,  therefore,  positive  that  they  have  parted 
without  doing  any  mischief. 

Mrs.  B.  I  am,  nevertheless,  torn  by  a  thousand 
apprehensions;  and  my  fancy,  with  a  gloomy 
kind  of  fondness,  fastens  on  the  most  deadly. 
This  very  morning,  I  exultantly  numbered  my- 
self in  the  catalogue  of  the  happiest  wives.  Per- 
haps I  am  a  wife  no  longer ;  perhaps,  my  little 
innocents  !  Your  unhappy  father  is  at  this 
moment  breathing  his  last  sigh,  and  wishing — 
oh,  how  vainly!— that  he  had  not  preferred  a 
guilty  pleasure  to  his  own  life,  to  my  eternal 
piece  of  mind,  and  ycur  felicity  ! 


Spruce. 
master ! 


Enter  SPRUCE. 
Madam,    madam,    my   master, 


my 


FOR     WIVES. 
Mrs.  B.  Is  he  safe  ? 


Enter  BELVILLE. 

Bel.  My  love ! 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  Mr.  Belville  ! 


(JWwte.) 


Bel.  Assistance,  quick ! 

lady  R.    There,  she  revives. 

Bel.  The  angel  softness  !  How  this  rends  my 
heart ! 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  Mr.  Belville  !  if  you  could  conceive 
the  agonies  I  have  endured,  you  would  avoid  the 
possibility  of  another  quarrel  as  long  as  you  lived 
out  of  common  humanity. 

Bel.  My  dearest  creature,  spare  these  tender 
reproaches ;  you  know  not  how  sufficiently  I  am 
punished  to  see  you  thus  miserable. 

lady  R.  That's  pleasant,  indeed,  when  you 
have  yourself  deliberately  loaded  her  with  afflic- 
tion. 

Bel.  Pray,  Lady  Rachel,  have  a  little  mercy  ? 
Your  poor  humble  servant  has  been  a  very 
naughty  boy ;  but  if  you  only  forgive  him  this 
single  time,  he  will  never  more  deserve  the  red 
of  correction. 

Mrs.  B.  Since  you  are  returned  safe,  I  am 
happy.  Excuse  these  foolish  tears,  they  gush  in 
spite  of  me. 

Bd.  How  contemptible  they  render  me,  my 
love ! 

lady  R.  Come,  my  dear,  you  must  turn  your 
mind  from  this  gloomy  subject.  Suppose  we  step 
up-stairs  and  communicate  our  pleasure  to  Miss 
Walsingham  ? 

Mrs.  B.  With  all  my  heart.    Adieu,  recreant. 

[Exit  with  Lady  R. 

Bel.  I  don't  deserve  such  a  woman  !  Yet,  I  be- 
lieve, I  am  the  first  husband  that  ever  found 
fault  with  a  wife  for  having  too  much  good- 
ness. 


Enter  SPRUCE. 

What's  the  matter  ? 

Sprues.  Your  sister — 

I'll  What  of  my  sister  ? 

Spruce.  Sir,  she  has  eloped. 

Bel.  My  sister ! 

Spruce.  There  is  a  letter  left,  sir,  in  which  she 
says,  that  her  motive  was  a  dislike  to  a  match  with 
Captain  Savage,  as  she  has  placed  her  affections 
unalterably  on  another  gentleman. 

Bel.  Death  and  d—  ! 

Spruce.  Mrs.  Moreland,  your  mother,  is  in  the 
greatest  distress,  sir ;  and  begs  you  will  imme- 
diately go  with  the  servant  that  brought  the 
message ;  for  he,  observing  the  young  lady's-maid 
carrying  some  bundles  out  a  little  suspiciously, 
thought  there  must  be  some  scheme  going  on, 
and  dogged  a  hackney-coach,  in  which  Miss 
Morland  went  off,  to  the  very  house  where  it  set 
her  down. 

Bel.  Bring  me  to  the  servant  instantly  ;  but 
don't  let  a  syllable  of  this  mattei  reach  my  wife's 
ears,  her  spirits  are  already  too  much  agitated. 

[Exit. 
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Spruce.  Zotmds !    we  shall  be  paid  home  foi 
the  tricks  we  have  played  in  other  families. 

[Exit. 


SCENE  V.— Captain  Savage's  Lodgings, 

Enter  CAPTAIN  SAVAGE. 

Cap.  S.  The  vehemence  of  my  resentment 
against  this  abandoned  woman  has  certainly  led 
me  too  far.  I  shouldn^£  have  acquainted  her 
with  my  discovery  of  her  baseness  ;  no,  if  I  had 
acted  properly,  I  should  have  concealed  all  know- 
ledge of  the  transaction  till  the  very  moment  of 
her  guilt,  J.nd  then  burst  upon  her  when  she  was 
solacing  with  her  paramour  in  all  the  fulness  of 
security.  Now,  if  she  should  either  alter  her 
mind,  with  respect  to  going  to  the  masquerade, 
or  go  in  a  different  habit  to  elude  my  observa- 
tion, I  not  only  lose  the  opportunity  of  expos- 
ing her,  but  give  her  time  to  plan  some  plau- 
sible excuse  for  her  infamous  letter  to  Bel- 
ville. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  General  Savage  aixl  Mr.  Torrington,  sir. 

Cap.  S.  You  blockhead  !  why  did  you  let  them 
wait  a  moment  ?  What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
this  visit  ? 

[Exit  Ser. 

Enter  GENERAL  SAVAGE  and  TORRING- 
TON. 

Gen.  I  come,  Horace,  to  talk  to  you  about  Miss 
Walsingham. 

Ca2>.  S.  She's  the  most  worthless  woman  ex- 
isting, sir ;  I  can  convince  you  of  it. 

Gen.  I  have  already  changed  my  opinion  of 
her.  . 

Cap.  S.  What,  you  have  found  her  out,  sir  ? 

Tor.  Yes,  he  has  made  a  trifling  discovery. 

Gen.  'Sdeath  !  don't  make  me  contemptible  to 
my  own  son. 

(Asideto  Torrington.) 

Cap.  But,  sir,  what  instance  of  her  precious 
behaviour  has  come  to  your  knowledge  ?  for  an 
hour  has  scarcely  elapsed  since  you  thought  her  a 
miracle  of  goodness. 

Tor.  Ay,  he  has  thought  her  a  miracle  of  good- 
ness within  this  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Gen.  Why,  she  has  a  manner  that  would  im- 
pose upon  all  the  world. 

Cap.  S.  Yes';  but  she  has  a  manner  also  to  un- 
deceive the  world  thoroughly. 

Tor.  That  we  have  found  pretty  recently.  How- 
ever, in  this  land  of  liberty,  none  are  to  be  pro- 
nounced guilty  till  they  are  positively  convicted ; 
I  can't,  therefore,  find  against  Miss  Walsing- 
ham, upon  the  bare  strength  of  presumptive  evi- 
dence. 

Cap.  S.  Presumptive  evidence!  Haven't  I 
promised  you  ocular  demonstration  ? 

Tor.  Ay;  but  till  we  receive  this  demonstra- 
tion, my  good  friend,  we  cannot  give  judg- 
ment. 

Cap.  S.  Then  I'll  tell  you  at  once  who  is  the 
object  of  her  honourable  affections. 

Gen.  Who — who  ? 

Cap.  S.  What  would  you  think  if  they  were 
placed  on  Belville  ? 


Gen.  Upon  Belville  !  Has  she  deserted  to  him 
from  the  corps  of  virtue  P 

Cap.  S.  Yes,  she  wrote  to  him,  desiring  to  be 
taken  from  the  masquerade  to  some  convenient 
scene  of  privacy  ;  and  though  I  have  seen  the 
letter,  she  has  the  impudence  to  deny  her  own 
hand. 

Gin.  What  a  fiend,  then,  there  is  disguised 
under  the  uniform  of  an  angel ! 

Tor.  The  deiicate  creature  that  was  dying  with 
confusion  ! 

C  'p.  S.  Only  come  with  me  to  the  masquerade, 
and  you  shall  see  Belville  carry  her  off.  'Twas 
about  the  scandalous  appointment  with  him  I 
was  speaking  when  you  conceived  I  treated  her 
rudely. 

Gen.  And  you  were  only  anxious  to  show  her 
in  her  real  character  to  me,  when  I  was  so  ex- 
ceedingly offended  with  you. 

•S.  Nothing  else  in  the  world,  sir.  I  knew 
you  would  despise  and  detest  her  the  moment 
you  were  acquainted  with  her  baseness. 

Gen.  How  she  brazened  it  out  before  my  face, 
and  what  a  regard  she  affected  for  your  interest  ! 
I  was  a  madman  not  to  listen  to  your  explana- 
tion. 

for.  Though  you  both  talk  of  this  point  well,  I 
still  see  nothing  but  strong  presumption  against 
Miss  Walsingham.  Mistakes  have  already  hap- 
pened, mistakes  may  happen  again  ;  and  I  will 
not  give  up  a  lady's  honour,  upon  an  evidence 
that  would  not  cast  a  common  pickpocket  at  the 
Old  Bailey  ? 

■s'.  Come  to  the  masquerade,  and  be 
fled. 

Let  us  detach  a  party  for  dresses  imme- 
diately. Yet  remember,  Torrington,  that  the 
punctuality  of  evidence  which  is  necessary  in  a 
court  of  law,  is  by  no  means  requisite  in  a  court 
of  honour. 

Tor.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  to  the  honour  of 
your  honourable  courts  if  it  were. 

[Eueunt. 


SCENE  VI. — An  Apartment  at  Mrs.  Crayons'. 

BJ.  My  dear,  you  must  excuse  me. 

(Behind.) 

Ser.  Indeed,  sir,  you  must  not  go  up-stairs. 

Be'.  Indeed,  but  I  will.  The  man  is  positive  to 
the  house,  and  I'll  search  every  room  in  it,  if  I 
don't  find  the  lady.  James,  don't  stir  from  the 
street  door. 


Enter  BELVILLE,  /olloued  by  a  female  ten 

Ser.  You  are  the  strangest  gentleman  I  ever 
met  with  in  all  my  born  days.  I  wish  my  mis- 
tress was  at  home. 

Bel.  I  am  a  strange  fellow,  my  dear ;  but  if 
your  mistress  was  at  home,  I  should  take  the 
liberty  of  peeping  into  the  apartments. 

Ser.  Sir,  there's  company  in  that  room,  you. 
can't  go  in  there. 

Bel.  Good  manners,  by  your  leave  a  little1 
(Forcing  the  door.)  Whoever  my  gentleman  is 
I'll  call  him  to  a  severe  reokoning  ;  I  have  been 
just  called  to  one  myself,  for  making  free  with 
another  man's  sister. 
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Elite--  LEESON,  followed  by  CONNOLLY. 

"Who  is  it  that  dares  commit  an  outrage 
upon  this  apartment  P 

An  Englishman's  very  lodging— ay,  and 
Oman's,  too,   I  hope,  is  his  castle!     An 
Irishman  is  an  Englishman  all  the  world  over. 
Set.  Mr.  Leeson ! 

Oh  !  we  shall  have  murder. 
Run  into  that  room,  my  dear,  and  stay 
with  the  young  lady. 

[Exit  So: 

Lee.  Ouniolly,  let  nobody  else  into  that  room. 
Con.  Let  me  alone  for  that,  honey,  if  this  gen- 
tleman have  fifty  people. 

Lee.  Whence  is  it,  Mr.  Belville,  that  you  thus 
persecute  me  with  injuries  ? 
Bel.  I  am  filled  with  astonishment  ! 

Faith,  to  speak  the  truth,  you  do  look  a 
litt'o  surprised. 

Answer  me,  sir ;  what  is  the  foundation  of 
this  new  violence  P 

.  I  am  come,  Mr.  Leeson,  upon  an  affair — 
Cen.  The  devil  burn  me,  if  lie  was  half  so  much 
confounded,  a  while  ago,  when  there  was  a  naked 
•  id  at  his  breast. 

I  am  come,  Mr.  Leeson,  upon  an  affair, 
sir,  that— how  the  devil  shall  I  open  it  to  him, 
shice  the  tables  are  so  fairly  turned  upon  me! 

(Aside.) 

Lv.  Despatch,  sir;  fori  have  company  in  the 
next  room. 

Bel.  A  lady,  I  suppose  ? 

Lee.  Suppose  it  is,  sir  ? 

Bel.  And  the  ladv's  name  is  Moreland,  isn't  it, 
sir? 

Lee.  I  can't  see  what  business  you  have  with 
her  name,  sir.  You  took  away  my  sister,  and  I 
hope  you  have  no  designs  upon  the  lady  in  the 
next  room. 

Bel.  Indeed,  but  I  have. 

Lee.  The  devil  you  have  ! 

Con.  Well,  this  is  the  most  unaccountable  man 
I  ever  heard  of;  he'll  have  all  the  women  in  the 
town,  I  believe. 

Lee.  And,  pray  sir,  what  pretensions  have  you 
to  the  lady  in  the  next  room,  even  supposing  her 
to  be  Miss  Moreland  ? 

Bel.  No  other  pretensions  than  what  a  brother 
should  have  to  the  defence  of  his  sister's  honour; 
you  thought  yourself  authorized  to  out  jay  throat, 
awhile  ago,  in  a  similar  business. 

Lee.  And  is  Miss  Moreland  your  sister  ? 

Bel.  Sir,  there  is  insolence  in  that  question; 
you  know  she  is. 

Lee.  By  heaven !  I  did  not  know  it  till  this 
moment  ;*  but  I  rejoice  at  the  discovery.  This 
is  blow  for  blow. 

Con.  Devil  burn  me,  but  they  have  fairly  made 
a  swop  of  it. 

Bel.  And  you  really  didn't  know  that  Miss 
Moreland  was  my  sister  ? 

Lee.  I  don't  conceive  myself  under  much  neces- 
sity of  apologizing  to  you,  sir ;  but  1  ten  taeapaJ 
ble  of  a  dishonourable  design  upon  an;  woman; 
and  though  Miss  Moreland,  in  our  bort  acquaint- 
ance,  repeatedly  mentioned  her  brother,  she 
never  once  told  me  that  his  nam.'  woe  Belville. 

Con.  And  he  has  had  such  few  opportunities  of 
being  in  her  company,  unless  :  hi  u  ■;.-  ! 


that  he  knew  nothing  more  of  her  connections 
than  her  being  a  sweet,  pretty  creature,  and  hav- 
ing thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Be!.  The  fortune,  I  dare  say,  no  way  lessened 
the  force  of  her  attractions. 

Lee.  I  am  above  dissimulation,  it  really  did 
not. 

Bel.  Well,  Mr.  Leeson, our  families  have  shown 
such  a  very  strong  inclination  to  come  together, 
that  it  would  really  be  a  pity  to  disappoint 
them. 

Con.  Upon  my  soul.juud  so  it  would;  though 
the  dread  of  being  forced  to  have  a  husband,  the 
young  lady  tells  us,  quickened  her  resolution  to 
marry  this  gentleman. 

Bel.  Oh,  she  had  no  violence  of  that  kind  to 
apprehend  from  her  family ;  therefore,  Mr.  Let 
sun,  since  you  seem  as  necessary  for  the  girl's 
happiness,  as  she  seems  for  yours,  you  shall 
marry  her  here  in  town,  with  the  consent  of  her 
friends,  and  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  a  jour- 
ney to  Scotland. 

Lee.  Can  I  believe  you.serious  ? 

Bel.  Zounds,  Leeson !  that  air  of  surprise  is  a 
sad  reproach  !  I  didn't  surprise  you  when  I  did 
a  bad  action, butlraise  your  astonishment  when 
I  do  a  good  one. 

Con.  And,  by  my  soul,  Mr.  Belville,  if  you  knew 
how  a  good  action  becomes  a  mau,  you'd  never  do 
a  bad  one  as  long  as  you  lived. 

Lee.  You  have  given  me  life  and  happiness  in 
one  day,  Mr.  Belville !  However,  it  is  now  time 
you  should  see  your  sister.  I  know  you'll  be 
gentle  with  her,  though  you  have  so  much  rea- 
son to  condemn  her  choice  :  and  generously  re- 
member that  her  elojiement  proceeded  from  the 
great  improbability  there  was  of  a  beggar's 
iceting  with  the  approbation  of  her  fa- 
mily. 

Bel  Don't  apologize  for  your  circumstances, 
Leeson  ;  a  princes')  could  do  no  more  than  make 
you  happy  ;  and  if  you  make  her  so,  you  meet 
her  upon  terms  of  the  meat  perfect  equality. 

/r..v.  This  is  a  new  way  f  thinking,  Mr.  Bel- 
ville. 

Bel.  'Tis  only  ah  honest  way  of  thinking;  and 
I  consider  iny  sister  a  gainer  upon  the  question  ; 
uierit  is  more   difficult  to  be 
found  than  a  woman  of  her  fortune. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I.—  A  Draxeinj-. 

Enter  BELVILLE. 

Well,  happiness  is  once  more  mine  ;  and 
the  women  are  all  going  in  tip-top  spirits  totlio 
masquerade.  Now,  Mr.  Belville,  let  me  have  a 
few  words  with  you.  Miss  Walsingham,  the  ripe, 
the  luxurious  Miss  Walsingham,  expects  to  mid 
you  there,  burning  with  impatience.  But,  my 
dear  friend,  after  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  can 
you  be  weak  enough  to  plunge  into  fresh  err 

btftte  enough  to  abuse  the  goodness  of 

ngel,  your  ■  .eked  enough  not 
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only  to  destroy  the  innocence  which  is  sheltered 
beneath  your  own  roof,  but  to  expose  your  fa- 
mily, perhaps,  again  to  the  danger  of  losing  a 
son,  a  brother,  a  father,  a  husband  ?  The  pos- 
session of  the  three  Graces  is  surely  too  poor  a 
recompense  for  the  folly  you  must  commit,  for 
the  shame  you  must  feel,  and  the  consequences 
you  must  hazard.  Upon  my  soul,  if  I  struggle  a 
little  longer,  I  shall  rise  in  my  own  opinion,  and 
be  less  a  rascal  than  I  think  myself — ay,  but  the 
object  is  bewitching ;  the  matter  will  bean  eternal 
secret ;  and  if  it  be  known  that  I  sneak  in  this 
pitiful  manner  from  a  fine  woman,  when  the 
whole  elysiuin  of  her  person  solicits  me.  Well, 
and  am  I  afraid  the  world  should  know  that  I 
hare  shrunk  from  an  infamous  action  ?  A  thou- 
sand blessings  on  you,  dear  conscience,  for  that 
one  argument ;  I  shall  be  an  honest  man  after 
all.  Suppose,  however,  that  I  give  bet  the  meet- 
ing ?  That's  dangerous;  and  I  am  so  little 
accustomed  to  do  what  is  right,  that  I  shall 
certainly  do  what  is  wrong,  the  moment  I  am  in 
the  way  of  temptation.  Come,  Belville,  your 
resolution  is  not  so  very  slender  a  dependence, 
and  you  owe  Miss  Walsingham  rerm-ation  for  the 
injury  which  you  have  done  her  principles.  I'll 
give  her  the  meeting;  I'll  take  her  to  the  house 
I  intended — Zounds  !  what  a  fool  I  have  been  all 
this  time,  to  look  for  precarious  satisfaction  in 
vice,  when  there  is  such  exquisite  pleasure  to  be 
found  at  a  certainty  in  virtue  ! 

[Exit- 


Enter  LADY  RACHEL  and  MRS.  BEL- 
VILLE. 

Lady  R.  For  mirth's  sake,  don't  let  him  see  us. 
There  has  been  a  warm  debate  between  his  pas- 
sion and  his  conscience. 

lire.  B.  And  the  latter  is  the  conqueror,  my 
my  life  for  it ! 

Lady  R.  Dear  Mrs.  Belville,  you  are  the  best 
of  women,  and  ought  to  have  the  best  of  hus- 
bands. 

Mrs.  B.  I  have  the  best  of  husbands. 

Lady  R.  I  have  not  time  to  dispute  the  matter 
with  you  now ;  but  I  shall  put  you  into  my 
comedy,  to  teach  wives  that  the  best  receipt  for 
matrimonial  happiness  is  to  be  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind. 

Mrs.  B.  Pob,  poh  !  you  are  a  satirist.  Lady 
Rachel— But  we  are  losing  time.  Shouldn't  we 
put  on  our  dresses,  and  prepare  for  the  grand 
scene  ? 

Lady  R.  Don't  you  tremble  at  the  trial  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Not  in  the  least ;  I  am  sure  my  heart 
has  no  occasion. 

Lady  R.  Have  you  let  Hiss  Walsingham  into 
our  little  plot  ? 

Mrs.  B.  You  know  she  could  not  be  insensible 
of  Mr.  Belville's  design  upon  herself ;  and  it  is 
no  farther  than  that  design  we  have  anything  to 
carry  into  execution. 

Lady  R.  Well,  she  may  serve  to  facilitate  the 
matter ;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  sorry  that  you 
have  trusted  her. 

Mrs.  B.  We  shall  be  too  late,  and  then  what 
signifies  all  your  fine  plotting  ? 

Lady  R.  Is  it  not  a  little  pang  of  jealousy  that 
would  fain  now  quicken  our  motions  ? 


Mrs.  B.  No,  Lady  Rachel,  it  is  z  certainty  of 
my  husband's  love  and  generosity  that  makes 
me  wish  to  come  to  the  trial.  I  would  not  ex- 
change my  confidence  in  his  affections  for  all  the 
mines  of  Peru ;  so  nothing  you  can  say  will  make 
me  miserable. 

Lady  R.  You  are  a  most  unaccountable  woman; 
so  away  with  you. 


SCENE  II.— The  Sam*. 

Enter  SPRUCE  and  GHASTLY. 

Spruce.  Why,  Ghastly,  the  old  general,  your 
master,  is  a  greater  fool  than  .  Alt  he 

was.        He     wants     to     marry     Miss     Walsing- 
ham ! 

t.  Mrs.  Tempest  suspected  that  there  was 
soinetlung  t  ■  I  by  all  his  h 

ger  consulting  with  Mr.  Turlington,  ami  so  set 
me  on  to  listen. 

c.  She's  a  good  friend  of  yours;  and 
that  thing  she  made  the  general  give  you  the 
other  day  in  the  hospital  is,  I  suppose,  a  snug 
hundred  a-year. 

Ghast.  Better  than  two  ;  I  wash  for  neary 
four  thousand  people.  There  was  a  maj  >r  f 
horse  who  put  in  for  it,  and  pleaded  a  lari  e 
family — 

ice.  With  long  services,  I  suppose. 
Gltast.  Yes;  but  Mrs.  Tempest  insisted  uv.on 
my  long  services.     So  the  major  was  set  . 
However,  to  keep  the  thing  from  the  newspaper?, 
I  fancy  he  will  succeed  the  bailer  who  died  last 
night,  poor  woman,  of    a    lying-in    fever, 
being  brought  to  bed  of  three  children.    Places 
in  public  institutions — 

Spruce.  Are  often  sweetly  disposed  of.  I  think 
of  asking  Belville  for  something,  one  of  these 
days. 

.  He  has  great  interest. 
Sprues.    I   might  be  a  justice   of   peace,  if  I 
i,  and  in  a  shabby  neighbourhood,  where 
the   mere   swearing  would   bring  in  something 
tolerable  ;  but  there  are  so  many  strange  | 
let   into   the    commission    now-a-days,    that    I 
shouldn't  like  to  have  my  name  in  the  list. 
Ghast.  You  are  Right. 

Spruce.  No,  no ;  1  leave  that  to  paltry  trades- 
men, and  shall  think  of  some  little  sinecure,  or  a 
small  pension  on  the  Irish  establishment. 

Ghast.  Well,  success  attend  you.  I  must 
hobble  home  as  fast  a-;  I  con,  to  know  if  Mrs. 
Tempest  has  any  orei-rs.  Oh  !  there's  a  rare 
storm  brewing  for  our  old  goat  of  a  general. 

Spruce.  When  shall  we  crack  a  bottle  toge- 
ther ? 

Ghast.  Oh !  I  sha'n't  touch  a  glas^  of  claret 
these  three  weeks ;  for  last  night  I  gave 
nature  a  little  fillip  with  a  drunken  bout  accord- 
ing to  the  doctor's  directions  ;  I  have  entirely 
left  off  bread,  and  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  1 
shall  get  rid  of  my  gout  by  these  means,  especi- 
ally if  I  can  learn  to  eat  my  rueat  quite  raw  like 
a  cannibal. 

Spruce.   Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ghast.  Look  at  me,  Spruce,  I  was  once  as  likely 
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a  yourg  fellow  as  any  underground  in  the  whole  •  Gen.  By  all  means,  or  the  poor  fellow's  gene- 
parish  of  St.  James's ;  but  waiting  on  the  general  rous  anxiety  on  my  account  may  be  productive  of 
so  many  years—  very  fatal  consequences. 

Spruce.      Ay ;     and    following    his    example, 


Ghastly. 

Ghast.  'Tis  too  true,— has  reduced  me  to 
what  you  see.  These  miserable  spindles 
would  do  very  well  for  a  lord  or  a  duke,  Spruce ; 
but  they  are  a  sad  disgrace  to  a  poor  valet-de- 
chamhre. 

LExit. 


Spruce.  Well,  I  don't  believe  there's  a  gentle- 
man's gentleman  within  the  weekly  bills  who 
joins  a  prudent  solicitude  for  the  main-chance, 
to  a  strict  care  of  his  constitution,  better  than 
myself.  I  have  a  little  girl  who  stands  me  in 
about  three  guineas  a  week ;  I  never  bet  more 
than  a  pound  upon  a  rubber  of  whist ;  I 
always  sleep  with  my  head  very  warm ;  and 
swallow  a  new-laid  egg  every  morning  with  my 
chocolate. 


[Exit. 


SCENE  III.— A  Street. 

Two  .Sedan  Chairs  cross  the  Stage,  and  set  down 
BELVILLE  and  a  lady  at  the  Door  of  a 
House. 


Bel.  This  way,  my  dear  creature. 


[£.(■■,11. 


Enter  GENERAL  SAVAGE,  CAPTAIN 
SAVAGE,  and  TORRINGTON. 

Cap.  S.  There — there  they  go  in.  You  see  the 
place  is  quite  convenient,  not  twenty  yards  from 
the  masquerade. 

Sen.  How  closely  the  fellow  sticks  to  her! 

Tor.  Like  the  great  seal  to  the  peerage  patent 
of  a  chancellor.  But,  gentlemen,  we  have  still 
no  more  than  proof  presumptive.  Where  is 
the  ocular  demonstration  which  we  were  to 
have  F 

Gap.  S.  I'll  swear  to  the  blue  domino;  'tis  a 
very  remarkable  one,  and  so  is  Belville's. 

Tor.  You  would  have  rare  custom  among  the 
Newgate  solicitors  if  you'd  venture  an  oath  upon 
the  identity  of  the  party  under  it. 

Sen.  'Tis  the  very  size  and  shape  of  Miss  Wal- 
singham. 

Tor.  And  yet  I  have  a  strange  notion  that  there 
is  a  trifling  c/Ww' in  this  case. 

Gen.  It  would  be  a  d—d  affair  if  we  should  be 
countermined. 

C'ij'.  S.  Oh !  follow  me ;  here's  the  door  left 
luckily  open,  and  I'll  soon  clear  up  the  matter 
beyond  a  question. 

[fijtit  info  the  house. 

T<u\  Why,  your  son  is  not  mad,  general.  This 
must  produce  a  deadly  breach  with  Belville.  For 
heaven's  sake,  let's  go  in  and  prevent  any  ex- 
cesses of  his  rashness. 


{Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— An  Apartment. 

BELVILLE  discovered,  unmasked,  and  a  lady  in 
a  Blue  Domino,  masked. 

Bel.  My  dear  Miss  Walsingham,  we  are  now 
perfectly  safe ;  yet  I  will  by  no  means  entreat 
you  to  unmask,  because  I  am  convinced,  from 
the  propriety  with  which  you  repulsed  my  ad- 
dresses this  morning,  that  you  intended  the  pre- 
sent interview  should  make  me  still  more  deeply 
sensible  of  my  presumption.  I  never  lied  so 
awkwardly  in  all  my  life ;  if  it  were  to  make  her 
comply  I  should  be  at  no  loss  for  langunge. 
(Aside.')  The  situation  in  which  I  must  appear 
before  you,  madam,  is  certainly  a  very  humiliat- 
ing one  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  your  genero- 
sity will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  I  have  bid  an 
everlasting  adieu  to  my  profligacy,  and  I  am  now 
only  alive  to  the  virtues  of  Mrs.  Belville's.  She 
won't  speak.  I  don't  wonder  at  it,  for  brazen  as 
I  am  myself,  if  I  met  with  so  mortifying  a  rejec- 
tion, 1  should  be  cursedly  out  of  countenance. 

(Aside.) 

Cap.  (Within.)  I  will  go  in. 

Gen.  (Within.)  I  command  you  to  desist. 

Tor.  ( Within.)  This  will  be  an  affair  for  the 
Old  Bailey. 

Be?.  Why,  what  the  devil  is  all  this?  Don't 
be  alarmed,  Miss  Walsingham ;  be  assured  I'll 
protect  you  at  the  hazard  of  my  life  ;  step  into 
this  closet — you  sha'n't  be  discovered,  depend 
upon  it.  (She  goes  in.)  And  now  to  discover  thf 
cause  of  confusion. 

(Unlocks  the  door.) 


Eater  GENERAL  SAVAGE,  CAPTAIN 
SAVAGE,  and  TORRINGTON. 

Bel.  Savage!  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  behaviour  ? 

5.  Where  is  Miss  Walsingham  ? 

Bel.  So,  then,  sir,  this  is  a  premeditated 
scheme,  for  which  I  am  obliged  to  your  friend- 
shut. 

S.  Where  is  Miss  Walsingham,  sn-  'J 

Ben.  Dear  Belville,  he  is  out  of  his  senses; 
this  stor  n  w:»s  entirely  against  my  orders. 

Tor.  If  lie  proceeds  much  longer  in  these  va- 
.  aries,  we  must  amuse  him  with  a  commission  of 
lunacy. 

Bel.  This  is  neither  a  time  nor  a  place  for 
argument,  Mr.  Torringtou ;  but  as  you  and  th* 
general  seem  to  be  in  possession  of  your  senses, 
I  shall  be  glad  if  you'll  take  this  very  friendly 
gentleman  away  ;  and  depend  upon  it,  I  sha'n't 
die  in  h;s  debt  for  the  present  obligation. 

.  S.    And  depend  upon  it,  sir,  pay  the  obli- 
gation when  you  will,  I  sha'n't  stir  till  I  see 


Mis9  Walsingham.  Lookye,  Belville ;  there  are 
Secret  reasons  for  my  t  ehaving  in  this  manner ; 
reasons  wliich  you  yourself  will  approve  when 
you  know  them  ;  my  father  here — 

Gen.  Disavows  your  conduct  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  would  rejoice  to  see  you  at  the 
halberds. 

Tor.  And,  for  my  part,  I  told  him  previously 
'twas  a  downright  burglary. 

Bel.  Well,  gentlemen,  let  your  different  mo- 
tives for  breaking  iu  upon  me  in  this  agreeable 
manner  be  what  they  may,  I  don't  see  that  1  am 
less  annoyed  by  my  friends  than  my  enemy.  I 
must,  therefore,  again  request  that  you  will  all 
walk  downstairs. 

Cap.  S.  I  will  first  walk  fnto  this  room. 

Bel.  Really,  I  think  you  will  not. 

Gen.  What  frenzy  possesses  the  fellow  to  urge 
this  matter  further  ? 

Cap.  S.  While  there's  a  single  doubt,  she 
triumphs  over  justice.  (Drawing.)  I  will  go  into 
that  room. 

Be!.  Then  you  must  make  your  way  through 
me. 


Enter  MES.  BELVILLE  from  the  room. 

Mrs.  B.  Ah ! 

Cap.  S.  There,  I  knew  she  was  in  the  room ; 
there's  the  blue  domino. 

Gen.  Put  up  your  sword,  if  you  don't  desire  to 
be  cashiered  from  my  favour  lor  ever. 

Bel.  Why  would  you  come  out,  madam  ?  But 
you  have  nothing  to  apprehend. 

Cap.  S.  Pray,  madam,  will  you  have  the  good- 
ness to  unmask  ? 

Bel.  She  sha'n't  unmask. 

Cap.  S.  I  say  she  shall. 

Bel.  I  say  she  shall  not. 

Mrs.  B.  Pray,  let  me  oblige  the  gentleman. 
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for  pity  to  a  poor  wife  don't  let  it  be  so  very  un- 
customary a  party  as  the  matrimonial  one. 


(Unmasks.) 


Cap.  S.  Death  and  destruction  !  Here's  a  dis- 
covery ! 

Gen.  and  Tor.  Mrs.  Belville  ! 

Mrs.  B.  Yes,  Mrs.  Beirille,  gentlemen.  Is  con- 
jugal fidelity  so  very  terrible  a  thing  now-a-days, 
but  a  man  is  to  suffer  death  for  being  found  in 
company  with  his  own  wife  ? 

Be!.  My  love,  this  is  a  surprise,  indeed  j  but  it 
is  a  most  agreeable  one  ;  since  you  find  me  really 
ashamed  of  my  former  follies,  and  cannot  now 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  reformation. 

Mrs.  B.  I  am  too  happy  !  This  single  moment 
would  overpay  a  whole  life  of  anxiety. 

Bel.  Where  shall  I  attend  you  ?  Will  you  re- 
turn to  the  masquerade  ? 

Mrs.  B.  Oh,  no.  Lady  Eachel  and  Miss  Wal- 
singham  are,  by  this  time,  at  our  house,  with 
Mr.  Leeson  and  the  Irish  gentleman  whom  you 
pressed  into  our  party,  impatiently  expecting 
the  result  of  this  adventure. 

Bel.  Give  me  leave  to  conduct  you  home,  then, 
from  this  scene  of  confusion.  To-morrow,  Cap- 
tain Savage,  I  shall  beg  the  favour  of  your  ex- 
planation. (Aside  to  Cop.  S.)  Kind  gentlemen, 
your  most  humble  servant. 

Mrs.  B.  And  when  you  next  disturb  a  tete-a-tete, 


nth  Bel. 

Gen.  (To  Cap.  S.)  So,  sir,  you  have  led  us  upon 
a  blessed  expedition  here. 

Tor.  Now,  don't  you  think  that  if  your  courts 
of  honour,  like  our  courts  of  law,  searched  a  little 
minutely  into  evidence,  it  would  be  equally  to  the 
credit  of  their  understandings  ? 

Cap.  S.  Though  I  am  covered  with  confusion 
at  my  mistake  (.for,  you  see,  Belville  was  mis- 
taken as  well  as  myself,)  I  am  overjoyed  ut  this 
discovery  of  Kiss  Walsingham's  innocence. 

Gen.  I  should  exult  in  it,  too,  with  a  feu  dejoie, 
if  it  didn't  now  show  the  impossibility  of  her 
ever  being  Mrs.  Savage. 

Cap.  S.  Dear  sir,  why  should  you  think  that 
an  impossibility  ?  Though  some  mistakes 
oceurred  in  consequence,  I  suppose,  of  Mrs.  Bel- 
ville's  little  plot  upon  her  husband,  I  daresay 
Miss  Walsingham  may  yet  be  prevailed  upon  to 
come  into  our  family. 

Tor.  Take  care  of  a  new  error  in  your  proceed- 
ings, young  gentleman. 

Gen.  Ay,  another  defeat  would  make  us  com- 
pletely despicable. 

C"j'.  S.  Sir,  I'll  forfeit  my  life  if  she  does  not 
consent  to  marry  this  very  night. 

Gen.  Only  bring  this  matter  to  bear,  and  I'll 
forgive  you  everything. 

1  r.  The  captain  should  be  informed,  I  think, 
general,  that  she  declined  it  peremptorily  this 
evening. 

Gen.  Ay ;  do  you  hear  that,  Horace  ? 

Cap.  S.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  it,  con- 
sidering the  general  misconception  we  laboured 
under.  But  I'll  immediately  to  Belville's,  ex- 
plain the  whole  mystery,  and  conclude  every- 
thing to  your  satisfaction. 

Gen.  So,  Torrington,  we  shall  be  able  to  take 
the  field  again,  you  see. 

Tor.  But  how,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  has  your 
son  found  out  your  intention  of  marrying  Miss 
Walsingham  ?  I  looked  upon  myself  as  the  only 
person  acquainted  with  the  secret. 

Gen.  That  thought  has  marched  itself  two  or 
three  times  to  my  own  recollection.  For,  though 
I  gave  him  some  distant  hints  of  the  affair,  I 
took  particular  care  to  keep  behind  the  works  of 
a  proper  circumspection. 

Tor.  Oh !  if  you  gave  him  any  hints  at  all,  I 
am  not  surprised  at  his  discovering  everything. 

Gen.  I  shall  be  all  impatience  till  I  hear  of  his 
interview  with  Miss  Walsingham.  Suppose,  my 
dear  friend,  we  went  to  Belville's,  'tis  but  in  the 
next  street,  and  we  shall  be  there  in  the  lighting 
of  a  match. 

Tor.  Eeally,  this  is  a  pretty  business  for  a  man 
of  my  age  and  profession  ;  trot  here,  trot  there. 
But,  as  I  have  been  weak  enough  to  make  myself 
a  kind  of  party  iu  the  cause,  I  own  that  I  nave 
curiosity  enough  to  be  anxious  about  the  deter- 
mination. 

Gen.  Come  along,  my  old  boy ;  and  reineniber 
the  song,  "  Servile  spirits,"  &c. 

[E  •  • 
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SCENE  Y.—Behdle's. 


Enter  CAPTAIN  SAVAGE  and  MISS 
WALSINGHAM. 

Cap.  S.  Say,  bttt,  niy  clearest  Miss  Walsing' 
ham,  the  extenuation  of  niy  own  conduct  to  Bel- 
ville  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  dis- 
cover my  engagements  with  you  ;  and,  as  happi- 
ness is  now  so  fortunately  in  our  reach,  I  flatter 
myself  vou  will  he  prevailed  upon  to  forgive  an 
error  which  proceeded  only  from  an  entravagance 
of  love. 

Miss  W.  To  think  me  capable  of  such  an  action, 
Captain  Savage  !  I  am  terrified  at  the  idea  of  a 
union  with  you,  and  it  is  better  for  a  woman  at 
any  time  to  sacrifice  an  insolent  lover  than  to 
accept  of  a  suspicious  husband. 

(Sap;  S.  In  the  happiest  unions,  my  dearest 
creature,  there  must  be  always  something  to 
overlook  on  both  sides. 

Miss  W.  Very  civil,  truly. 

ft»p.  S.  Pardon  me,  my  life,  for  this  frankness; 
and  recollect,  that  if  the  lover  lias,  through  mis- 
conception, been  unhappily  guilty,  he  brings  a 
husband  altogether  reformed  to  your  hands. 

Miss  Jl".  Well,  I  see  I  must  forgive  you  at  last, 
so  I  may  as  well  make  a  merit  of  necessity,  you 
provoking  creature. 

Cap.  S.  And  may  I  hope,  indeed,  for  the  blessing 
of  this  hand  ? 

Miss  W.  Why,  you  wretch,  would  you  have  me 
force  it  upon  you  '■  I  think,  utter  what  I  have 
said,  a  soldier  might  have  ventured  to  take  it 
without  farther  ceremony. 

Cap.  S,  Angelic  creature  !  thus  I  seize  it  as  my 
lawful  prize. 

Miss  \V.  Well,  but  now  you  have  obtained  this 
inestimable  prize,  captain,  give  me  again  leave  to 
ask  if  you  have  had  a  certain  explanation  with  the 
general  ? 

Cap.  S.  How  can  you  doubt  it  ? 

Miss  W.  And  he  "is  really  impatient  for  our 
marriage  ? 

Cap.  S.  'Tis  incredible  how  earnest  he  is. 

Miss  W.  What,  did  he  tell  you  of  h;s  interview 
with  me  this  evening,  when  lie  brought  Mr. 
Torringtou  ? 

Cox.  S.  He  did. 

Miss  W.  Oh  !  then,  I  can  have  no  doubt. 

Cap  S.  If  a  shadow  of  doubt  remains,  here  he 
comes  to  remove  it.  Joy,  my  dear  sir !  joy,  a 
thousand  times ! 


Enter  GENERAL  SAVAGE  and  TORRING- 

T<  >N. 

Gen .  What,  my  dear  boy,  have  you  carried  the 
day? 

Miss  TT.  I  have  been  weak  enough  to  indulge 
him  with  a  victor-y.  indeed,  general. 

Gen.  (Sings.)  "ic-ne  but  the  brave,  none  but 
the  brave,"  &c. 

Tor.  I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  this  de- 
cree, general. 

Gen.  This  had  nearly  proved  a  day  of  disap- 
pointment j  but  the  stars  have  fortunately  turned 


it  in  my  favour,  and  now  I  reap  the  rich  reward 
of  my  victory. 

{Salutes  her.) 


Cap.  S.  And  here  I  take  her  from  you,  as  the 
greatest  good  which  heaven  can  send  me. 

Miss  W.  Oh,  captain! 

Gen.  You  take  her  as  the  greatest  good  which 
heaven  can  send  you,  sirrah  ?  I  take  her  as  the 
greatest  good  wliich  heaven  can  send  mc  ;  and 
now  what  have  you  to  say  to  her  ? 

Miss  W.  General  Savage  ! 

Tor.  Here  will  be  a  fresh  injunction  to  stop 
proceedings. 

Miss  W.  Are  we  never  to  have  done  with  these 
mistakes  ? 

Gen.  What  mistakes  can  have  happened  now, 
my  sweetest  ?  i'ou  delivered  up  your  dear  hand 
to  me  this  moment. 

Miss  W.  True,  sir ;  but  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  bestow  my  dear  hand  upon  this  dear 
gentleman. 

Gen.  How!  that  dear  gentleman  ! 

Cap.  S.  I  am  thunderstruck  ! 

Tor.  General — (Siwis.)  "  None  but  the  brave," 
&c. 

Gen.  So  the  covert  way  is  cleared  at  last ;  and 
you  have  imagined  that  I  was  all  along  negotia- 
ting for  this  fellow  when  I  was  gravely  soliciting 
for  myself. 

Miss  \y.  No  other  idea  sir,  ever  once  entered 
my  imagination. 

Tor.  General— (Sin;7s.)  "Noble  minds  should 
ne'er  despair,"  &c. 

Gen.  Zounds  !  hero's  all  the  company  pouring 
upon  us  in  full  gallop,  and  1  shall  be  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  whole  town. 


Enter    MR.    and    MRS.    BELVILLE,    LADY 
RACHEL,  LEESON,  and  CONNOLLY. 

Bel.  Well,  general,  we  have  left  yon  a  long 
time  together.    Shall  I  give  you  joy  ? 

if  a.  No;  wish  me  demolished  in  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Dunkirk. 

Mrs.  B.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Liu  ]i  R.  The  genera)  appears  disconcerted. 

Lee.  The  gentleman  looks  as  if  he  had  fought  a 
hard  battle. 

Cqn,  Ay,  and  gained  nothing  but  a  defeat,  my 
dear. 

Tor.  I'll  show  cause  for  his  behaviour. 

Cfen.  Death  and  d — n  !  Not  for  the  world.  I 
am  taken  by  surprise  here  ;  let  me  consider  a 
moment  how  to  out  my  way  through  the  enemy. 

Miss  W.  How  could  you  be  deceived  in  this 
manner. 

{To  Capt.  S.) 

Ladu  R.  Oh,  Mr.  Torringtou,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you ;  you  have  been  in  town  ever  since 
last  night,  and  only  see  us  now  by  accident. 

1  '".•.  I  have  been  very  busy,  madam  ;  but  you 
look  sadly,  very  sully,  indeed;  your  old  disorder, 
the  jaundice,  I  suppose,  hap  teen  very  trouble- 
some to  you  ? 

Lady  U.  Sir,'  you  have  a  very  extraordinary 
mode  of  complimenting  your  acquaintance. 
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Con.  I  don't  believe,  for  all  that,  that  there's 
a  word  of  a  lie  in  the  truth  he  speaks. 

(Aside.) 
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Mrs.  B.  Miss  Walsingham,  Captain  Savage,  has 
been  telling  Mr.  Belville  and  rue  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary mistake. 

1!".  'Tis  very  strange,  indeed,  mistake  on 
mistake. 

Bel.  'Tis  no  way  strange  to  find  everybody 
properly  struck  with  the  merit  of  Miss  Walsing- 
ham. 

3fi'ss  W.   A   compliment   from  you,  no  v. 
Belville,  is  really  worth  accepting-. 

Gen.  If  I  thought  the  affair  could  be  kept  a 
secret,  by  making  the  town  over  to  my  son,  since 
I  am  utterly  shut  out  myself. 

Cap.  S.  He  seems  exceedingly  embarrassed. 

Ggn.  If  I  thought  that,  why,  mortified  as  I 
must  be  in  giving  it  up,  I  think  I  could  resolve 
upon  the  manoeuvre  to  save  myself  from  uni- 
versal ridicule ;  but  it  can't  be — it  can't  be  ;  and 
I  only  double  my  disappointment  in  rewarding 
the  disobedience  of  the  rascal  who  has  sup- 
planted me.  There !  there  !  they  are  talking  of 
it,  all  laughing  at  me,  and  I  shall  run  mad  ! 

Mrs.  T.  (Without.)  I  say,  you  feather-headed 
puppy  !  he  is  in  this  house  ;  my  own  servant 
saw  him  come  in,  and  I  will  not  stir  till  I  find 
him. 

Gen.  She  here  !  Then  deliberation  is  over,  and 
I  am  entirely  blown  up; 

Lady  R.  I'll  take  notes  of  this  affair. 


Enter  MRS.  TEMPEST. 

Mrs.  T.  Mighty  well,  sir.  So  you  are  in  love, 
it  seems ;  and  you  want  to  be  married,  it 
seems  ? 

Lee.  My  blessed  aunt !  Oil,  how  proud  I  am 
of  the  relation ! 

Gen.  Dear  Bab,  give  me  quarter  before  all  this 
company. 

Mrs.  T.  You  are  in  love,  you  old  fool,  are  you  ? 
And  you  want  to  marry  Miss  Walsingliam,  in- 
deed ! 

Con.  I  never  heard  a  pleasanter-spoken  gentle- 
woman. Oh,  honey,  if  I  had  the  taming  of  her, 
she  should  never  be  abusive,  without  keeping  a 
civil  tongue  in  her  head. 

Mrs.  T.  Well,  sir,  and  when  is  the  happy  day 
to  be  fixed  ? 

Bel.  What  the  devil,  is  this  true,  general  ? 

Gen.    True  ;    can  you  believe  such  an 
dity  ? 

Mrs.  T.  Why,  will  you  deny,  you  miserable  old 
mummy,  that  you  made  proposal  of  marri 
her  ? 

Gtn.  Yes,  I  do — no,  I  don't — proposals  of  mar- 
riage! 

!>'.  In  favour  of  your  son.    I'll  help  him 
out  a  little. 


(Aside.)  I 


Gen.  Ye3,  in  favour  of  my  son.  What  the  devil 
shall  I  do  ? 

[Aside.) 


Mrs.  B.  Shall  I  take  a  lesson  from  tin's  lady 
Mr.  Belville  ?  Perhaps,  if  the  women  of  virtu* 
were  to  pluck  up  a  little  spirit,  they  ui>ht  be 
soon  as  well  treated  as  kevt  mistresses      ° 

Mrs.  T.  Harkye,  General  Savage,  I  believe  you 
assert  a  falsehood  j  but  if  you  speak  the  truth 
give  your  son  this  moment  to  Miss  Walsingham 
and  let  me  be  fairly  rid  of  my  rival. 

Gen.  My  son,  Miss  Walsingham !  Miss  Wal- 
singham,  my  sou  ! 

Bel.  It  will  do,  Horace,  it  will  do. 

Mrs.  T.  No  prevarications,  General  Savage  :  do 
what  I  bid  you  instantly,  or  by  all  the  wrongs  of 
an  enraged  woman,  I'll  so  expose  you. 

Con.  What  a  fine  fellow  this  is,  to  have  the 
command  of  an  army  ! 

Gen.  If  Miss  Walsingliam  can  be  prevailed 
upon. 

Oh  !  she'll  readily.    But  you 

must  settle  a  good  fortune  upon  your  son 

Mis.  T.  That  he  shall  do. 

Mrs.  B.  Miss  Walsingham,  my  dear— 

Miss  W.  I  can  refuse  nothintr,  either  to  your 
request,  or  to  the  request  of  the  general. 

Gen.  Oblige  me  with  your  hand,  then,  madam. 
Come  here,  you — come  here,  captain.  There, 
there  is  Miss  Walsinghams  hand  for  you. 

Con.  And  as  pretty  a  little  fist  it  is  as  any  in 
the  three  kingdoms. 

Gen.  Torrington  shall  settle  the  fortune. 

Lee.  I  give  you  joy  most  heartily,  madam. 
•  '■•:■  all  give  her  joy. 

Capt.  S.  Mine  is  beyond  the  power  of  expres- 
sion. 

Miss  W.  (Aside  to  the  company.)  And  so  is  the 
general's,  I  believe. 

Oh  !  'faith  !  that  may  be  easily  seen  by 
the  sweetness  of  his  countenance. 

Tor.  Well,  the  cause  being  now  at  last  deter- 
mined, I  think  we  may  retire  from  the  court. 

And  without  any  great  credit,  I  fear,  to 
the  general. 

By  my  soul,  you  may  say  that. 

Mrs.  T.  Do  you  murmur,  sir  ?  Come  this  mo- 
ment home  with  me. 

I'll  go  anywhere  to  bide  this  miserable 
t    mine.     What  a  d— d  campaign  have  I 
made  of  it ! 

[Exeunt  Gen.  and  Mrs.  T. 

Con.  Upon  my  soul,  if  I  was  in  the  general's 
place,  I'd  divide  the  house  with  this  devil  j  I'd 
keep  within  doors  myself,  and  make  her  take  the 
outside. 

Bel.  The  day  has  been  a  busy  one,  thanks  to 
the  communicative  disposition  of  the  cap- 
tain. 

Mrs.  B.  And  the  evening  should  be  cheer- 
ful. 

Bel.  I  sha'n't,  therefore,  part  with  one  of  you, 
'till  we  have  had  a  hearty  laugh  at  our  adventures. 
J!".  They  have  been  very  whimsical,  in- 
deed; yet,  if  represented  on  the  stage,  I  hope 
they  would  be  found  not  only  entertaining,  but 
instructive. 

E.  Instructive  !  Why,  the  modern  critics 
say,  that  the  only  business  of  Comedy  is  to  make 
people  laugh. 

Bel.  That  is  degrading  the  dignity  of  letters 
exceedingly,  as  well  as  lessening  the  utility  of 
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the  stage.    A  good  comedy  is  a  capital  effort  of 
genius,  and  should,  therefore,  be  directed  to  the 
noblest  purposes. 
Miss  W.  Very  true ;  and  unless  we  learn  some- 


thing while  we  chuckle,  the  carpenter  who  nails 
a  pantomime  together  will  be  entitled  to  more  ap- 
plause than  the  best  comic  poet  in  the  kingdom. 

{Exeunt, 
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nioor,  Legend  of  Montrose,  Count  Robert  of  Paris,  Castle  Dangerous.  Chronicles  of  the  Canon- 
gate  :  The  Highland  Widow,  The  Two  Drovers,  My  Aunt  Margaret's  Mirror,  The  Tapestried 
Chamber,  Death  of  the  Laird's  Jock,  The  Surgeon's  Daughter. 

^fote.— The  price  is  Threepence  each  complete  Novel,  Post-free,  One  Penny  extra 
Comolete  Catalogue  of  J,  Dicks'  Periodicals,  Books,  and  Pictures,  Post-free 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOHN  DICKS,  Publisher,  313,  Straud,  London, 
Begs  to  call  attention  to  his  List  of  Books,  &c,  being  the  Ciiea:'I-ht  in  tee  World. 
The  Favourite  Illustrated  Magazines  of  the  Day,  for  the  Hotne  circle, 
BOW      BELLS, 
Pnblls  lied  Every  Wednesday,  contains 
Twenty-four  large  folio  Tapes  of  Original  Matter  by  Popular  I  -  tout  Twelve 

Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artists,  and  is  the  Largest  in  the  World. 
The  General  Contents  consist  of  Two  or  Three  Continuous  Novels,  Ta  les  of  Adventure  fonnded 
on'fact,  Tales.of  Heroism,  also  founded  on  fact.  H5st6ry  nud  Legends  of  Old  Town";.  With  Illustra- 
tive .sketches'  from  the  Original  Pictures,  Complete  Stories,  Tales,  Pictu  ties.  Tales  of 
Operas.  Lives  of  Celebrated  Actresses  (past  and  present).  Adventures,  National  Customs,  Curious 
Facts,  Memoirs  with  Portraits  of  Celebrities  of  the  Day,  Essays,  Poetry,  Fine  Art  Engravings, 
Original  and  Select  Music,  Paces  Devoted  to  the  Ladies,  The  Work-Table.  Receipts,  Our  Own 
Sphinx,  Acting  Charades,  Chess,  Varieties,  Sayings  and  Doings,  Notices  to  Correspondents,  <fcc. 
Weekly,  One  Penny.    Monthly  Parts,  Ninepence.    Remit  ThreelialJ pence  in  Stamps,  for  Specimen 

Copy. 
With  the  Monthlv  Parts  are  Presented  :— Fancy  Needlework  Supplements.  Coloured  Parisian 
Plates,  Berlin  Woof  Patterns,  Fashionable  Parisian  Head-dresses,  Point  Lace  Needlework,  &c  &c. 

ALL  THE  BEST  AVAILABLE  TALENT,    ARTISTIC  ANT)  LITERARY,   ARE  ENGAGED. 

Volumes  I  to  XXI,  elegantly  bound,  Now  Ready. 
Each  Volume  contains  nearly  3no  Illustrations,  and  640  Pages  of  Letterpress.    These  arc  the 
most  handsome  volumes,  ever  offered  to  the  Public  for  Five  Shillings.    Post-free,  One  Shilling 
and  Sixpence  extra.  

EVERY  WEEK.— This  Illustrated  Periodical,  containing  sixteen  large  pages,  is  published  every 
Wednesday,  simultaneously  with  Bow  Bells,  it  is  the  only  Halfpenny  Periodical  in  England, 
and  is  about  the  size  of  the  largest  weekly  journal  oxcept  Bow  Dells.  A  Volume/of  this  Popular 
Work  is  published  Half-yearly.  Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence.  Post  free,  Sevenpence  extra. 
Vols.  I  to  XI  now  ready.    Weekly.  One  Halfpenny.    Monthly,  Threepence. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  LEGENDS  OF  OLD  CASTLES  aSd  ABBEYS— With  Illustrations  from 
Original  Sketches.  The  Historical  Facts  are  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  the 
Original  Legends  and  Engravings  are  -written  and  drawn  by  eminent  Authors  and  Artists. 
Each  Weekly  Number  contains  Two  complete  Legends,  with  Two  Illustrations  ;  and  each 
Monthly  Part  contains  Ten  Legends  and  Ten  Engravings,  stitched  In  a  wrapper.  The  Work  is 
Printed  in  bold,  clear  type,  on  good  paper:  and  when  complete  (in  about  Twelve  Parts,  will 
form  a  handsome  and  valuable  work.  In  Weekly  Penny  Numbers,  and  Monthly  Sixpenny 
Parts. 

DICKS'  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  PLAYS. -Price  One  Penny  each.  Comprising  all  the  most 
Popular  Plays,  by  the  most  Eminent  Writers.  -Most  of  the  Plays  contain  from  16  to  22  pages, 
are  printed  in  clear  type,  on  paper  of  good  quality.  Each  Play  ii  Illustrated,  and  sewn  in  an 
Illustrated  Wrapper.  Two  Plays  are  published  every  Saturday.  Numbers  l  to  no,  now  ready, 
price  id.  each. 

TALES  OF  "FICTION-  FOR  FAMILY  READING.— Complete,  in  Six  Vols.,  price  One  Shilling 
each  Vol..  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Consisting  of  Original  and  well-selected  Stories  and 
Novels.  Each  volume  complete  in  itself.  Per  post,  3rd.  extra.  Send  Halfpenny  Stamps  for 
Specimen  Volume. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  ROOK  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.— Price  One  Shilling.  Post  free,  Is.  6d. 
This  remarkably  cheap  aud  useful  book  contains  everything  for  everybody,  and  should  be  found 
in  every  household. 

DICKS*  BRITISH  DRAMA.— Comprising  the  Works  of  the  most  Celebrated  Dramatists.  Com- 
plete in  12  Volumes.  Each  volume  containing  about  20  plays.  Every  Play  Illustrated.  Price 
One  Shilling  each  Volume.     Per  Post,  Foiirpence  extra. 

VOW  BELLS  HANDY  BOOKS.— A  Series  of  Little  Books  under  the  above  title.  Each  work 
contains  Gl  pages,  printed  in  clear  type,  and  on  fine  pa 

1.  Etiquette  for  Ladies.  3.  Language  of  Flowers.  5.  Etiquette  on  Courtship 

2.  Etiquette  for  Gentlemen.  \       4.  Gttids  to'  the  Hall  Room.    |  and  .Marriage. 
Price  3d.    Tost  free,  3Jd.    Every  family  should  possess  the  Bow  Bki.is  HANDY  BOOKS 

NURSERY  TALKS  FOl:  (  IltLDIlLN.— a  New  Series  of  Nursery  Stories  for  Children  is  now 
publishing.entitled,  "B<  W  BELLS  NURSERY  TALES,"  the  size  of  winch  is  crown  4»o.  Each 
Story  contains  Etr.nT  COLOURED  Illustrations,  by  Messrs.  Leigiiton  Brothers,  Ldndou;  Is 
printed  on  paper  of  good  quality,  and  sown  in  a  coloured  wrapper.  The  following  is  the  order  of 
publication,  and  the  price  is  Fourpence. 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood.  Robin  Hood  Alphabet.  Dick  Turpln. 

Bine  Beard.  abet  ct  Flowers.  Children]  i  the  Wood. 

Johnny  Gilpin.  Aladdin;    or  the  Wonderful       Ten  Ligle  Niggers. 

Alphabet  of  Common  Objects.  Lamp.  ■  '1  'w  >  Shoes  and  III 

Valentine  and  Orson.  Robinson  Crusoe.  with  the  Tuft. 

***  Others  are  in  the  press,  and  will  be  shortly  announced. 
THE  TOILETTE  :  A  Guide  to  the  Improvement  of  Personal  Appearance  and  the  Preservation  of 
Health.    A  New  Edition,  price  is.,  or  by  post,  is.  id.,  cloth,  gilt. 

REYNOLDS'S     NEWSPAPER. 
This  is  one  of  the  Cheapest  and  Largest  Weekly  Newspapers  issued  from  the  Press.    It  contains 
8  Pages,  or  48  Columns.    As  a  Family  Newspaper,  aud  an  Organ  of  General  Intelligence,  it  stands 
unrivalled:  while  its  Enormous  Circulation  denotes  it  as  an  excellent  uiediiirn  tor  Advertise- 
ments. 

***  Send  lid.  in  Id.  Postage  Stamps  to  the  Publisher,  and  receive  a  Copy  as  a  Specimen. 
Complete  Catalogues  of  J.  Dicks'  Periodicals,  Books,  and  I'icturss,  post  free  en  application. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


John  Dicks,  Publisher,  313,  Strand,  London,  begs  to  call  attention  to  his 
List  of  Books,  Periodicals,  Pictures,  <fcc. 

HOGARTH'S  PICTURES.— There  are  few  persons  who  areunacquaintedwithllienameofth.it 
great  artist,  who  may  have  been  said  to  write  rather  than  paint  wiih  the  brush  ;  but  there  are 
vast  numbers  to  whom  his  admirable  works  are  completely  unknown.  That  this  class  of 
persons  should  desire  to  have  a  knowledge  of  these  masterpieces  of  art  is  natural  enough  ;  and 
it  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  should  not  have  already 
placed  them  within  the  reach  of  "the  millions."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  merits  of 
these  pictures  would  be  universally  appreciated  in  the  poorest  cottages,  as  they  have  long  been 
in  the  proudest  mansions;  and  if  cheap  literature  places  the  works  of  the  great  master  of 
dramatic  writing  in  the  hands  of  the  humblest  purchaser,  it  assuredly  may  accomplish  the  same 
in  respect  to  the  equally  great  master  of  dramatic  painting.  For  as  Shakspere  stands  at  the 
head  of  one  school,  so  does  Hogarth  occupy  the  loftiest  pedestal  in  the  other;  and  the  latter 
has  displayed  witli  the  pencil  as  much  versatility  of  genius  as  the  former  has  shown  with  the 
pen  in  illustrating  the  similar  scenes  of  life.  These  few  observations  are  prefatory  to  the 
announcement  of  the  publication  of  a  Cheap  Edition  of  the  Works  of  William  Hogarth. 
The  work  is  got  up  in  the  handsomest  style,  no  expense  being  spared  to  produce  engravings 
worthy  of  the  originals;  a  fine  paper  is  used;  and,  altogether,  the  volume  is  a  miracle  of 
beauty  and  of  cheapness.    Price  5s.  6d..  bound,  gilt  lettered.    Post  free,  Is.  extra. 

SIR  DAVID  WILKIE'S  CELEBRATED  PICTURES,  Complete,  33  in  number.  Drawn  from 
the  Original  Paintings,  and  executed  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
published  in  a  cheap  form.     Sewn  in  an  Illustrated  Wrapper. 

FRANCIS  WHEATLEY'S  LONDON  CRIES.-A  Scries  of  Charming  Engravings,  calling  to 
our  minds  memories  of  the  past,  drawn  from  Original  Pictures  by  Francis  Wheatlet,  and 
now  issned  at  a  low  price.    Price  Sixpence.    Sewn  in  an  Illustrated  Wrapper. 

THE  BEAUTIES  OF  SHAKSPERE,  comprising  52  Portraits  of  Sliaksperc's  Heroines,  drawn 
and  engraved  in  the  best  style  Of  the  art  by  \V.  G.  Standfast.  Price  Sixpence.  Sewn  in  an 
Illustrated  Wrapper. 

FLOWERS  OF  LOVELINESS— A  superb  collection  of  exquisitely  executed  designs,  12  in 
number,  symbolizing,  in  personal  beauty,  the  language  of  flowers,  accompanied  by  expl.uiatory 
letter-press,  and  a  choice  collection  of  appropriate  poetry,  original  and  selected,  ty  pitying  the 
distinctive  moaning  of  each  flower,  to  which  is  added  its  natural  history.  As  examples  of  art- 
work, these  engravings  are  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  will  be  found  suitable  for  a  gift-book, 
or  as  an  ornament  to  the  drawing-room  table.  .  Price  Sixpence. 

PICTURES    IN    COLOURS,    FOR    FRAMING:— 
A  fixe  specimen  of  chromo-lithograpii, 

OUR  LORD'S  SUPPER  —By  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (from  the  original  Fresco  in  the  Convent  of  Le 
Grazie,  in  Milan).    Size  25  by  18  inches.    Price  One  Shilling  and  Sixpence.   • 

Amen  dico  nobis,  quia  unis  vestrum  me  traditurus  est. 

Description  of  the  Picture.— If  we  examine  attentively  each  figure  of  this  wonderful  work, 
we  perceive  first :  Bartholomew  (the  first  figure  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  spectator),  uncer- 
tain and  doubtful  about  what  he  has  heard,  wants  to  be  assured  b3-  Christ  himself,  and  by  no 
other.  We  observe  afterwards  :  James  tlie  just,  who  inquires,  with  more  calmness,  from  those 
whom  he  thinks  can  inform  him.  Andrew  is  struck  with  wonder  and  amazement.  Peter  in- 
terrogates with  threatening  anger.  .Iudas,  amazed  at  being  discovered,  composes  hirascif 
again  with  an  ill-disguised  deceit.  John  turns  to  Peter,  who  questions  him,  and  leaves,  by  this 
movement,  to  be  conspicuously  seen,  the  figure  of  our  Redeemer.  He,  meek  and  grave,  shows 
and  almost  shades  his  deep  anguish,  which,  however,  does  not  in  the  least  alter  his  beauty, 
greatness,  and  majesty.  James  the  elder  is  honor-struck.  Thomas  Bweaxs  to  revenge  himself. 
Philip  protests  his  love.  Matthew*  confirms  sorrowfully  our  Redeemer's  words.  ThaddaOT 
suspicious.    Simon  doubts. 

THE  DOGS  OF  ST.  BERNARD  RESCUING  TRAVELLERS  IN  THE  SNOW.  (Sir  Edwin 
Landseer's  Picture.)    A  Clironio-Lithograph.    Size  of  plate,  21-i  by  184  Inches!    Price  Sixpence. 

THE  FISHERMAN'S  PRIDE.    (J.  J.  Hill's  Picture.)    Size  214  by  28*  inches.    Price  Sixpence. 

THE  ITALIAN  FRUIT-GIRL.  (A  Companion  Picture  to  the  "Fisherman's  Pride.")  Beauti- 
fully primed  in  oil  colours,  after  the  celebrated  picture  by  E.  C.  Barnes,  Member  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists. 

THE  DEATH  OF  NELSON,  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR  'the  Original  Coloured 
Picture).  From  a  Painting  by  B.  West,  late  President  of  the  Royal  Society.  Size  of  this  Plate, 
29  by  13)  inche-.    Price  Sixpence. 

THE  PEEP  O'  DAY  BOY  (Wilkie's  Celebrated  Picture).  From  the  Original  Painting,  drawn  and 
Coloured  in  the  first  style  of  the  art.    Price  Fourpence. 


ENGRAVINGS       FOR       FRAMING:- 
THE  ONLY  DAUGHTER  (Sir  David  Wilkie's  Picture).    A  Splendid  Engraving;  size,  30  inches 

\>y  24.    On  toned  paper.    Price  sixpence. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  WATER  LOO  (Sir  John  Gilbert's  Pictnre).    Size  SO  inches  by  13.    Price  One 

Penny. 

PORTRAITS  OF  WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE  AND  BENJAMIN  DISRAELI.  Size 
164  indies  by  25  inches.    Price  One  Penny  the  Two. 

PORTRAITS  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AND  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES.  Size, 
each,  114  by  lGi  inches.  Price  One  Penny  the  Two.  From  Photographs  taken  on  the  Princess's 
arrival  In  this  country. 

J.  Dicks'  Catalogue  of  Periodicals,  Books,  and  Pictures,  Post-free  on  Application 
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DICKS'    STANDARD    PLAYS1 

Price  One  Penny  eacli. 


1.— OTHELLO.     By  William  Shakspere 
2.— SCHOOL  lor  SCANDAL.  R.  B.  Sheridan 
3.— WERNER.     By  Lord  Byron: 
4.— SHE  STOOPS  toCONQUER.Goldsmith 
5.— THE  GAMESTER.     By  E.  Moore 
6.— KING  LEAR.    By  William  Shakepere 
7.— A  NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS 

By  Phillip  Massinger 
8.— THE  ROAD  TO  RUIN.  By  T.  Holcroft 
9.-MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR.    By 

William  Shakspere 
lO.— THE  IRON  CHEST.    By  Geo.  Colman 
11  .—HAMLET.    By  Wil  liam  Shakspere. 
12.— THE   STRANGER.    By  Benj.  Thomson 
13.— MERCHANT  Of  VENICE.    Shakspere 
14.— HONEYMOON.    By  John  Tobin 
15.— PIZARRO.     By  R.  B.  Sheridan 
16.— MAN  Of  the  WORLD.     Bv  C  Maekiin 
17.— MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING.  By 

William  Shakspere 
18.— THE  RIVALS.    By  R,  B.  Sheridan 
19.— DAMON  &  PYTHIAS.    By  John  Banim 
20— MACBETH.     Bv  Wnliani  Shakspere 
21.— JOHN  BULL.     By  Geor.e  Colman 
22.— FAZIO.     By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Milman 
23.— SPEED  the  PLOUGH.  ByThos.  Morton 
24.— JANE  SHORE.    By  Nicholas  Rowe 
25.— EVADNE.    By  E.  L.  Sheil 
26— ANTONY  &  CLEOPATRA.  Shakspere 
27.— THE  WONDER.     By  Mr.-.  Centlivre 
28.— MILLER  &  HIS  MEN.    By  I.  Pocock 
29.— JEALOUS  WIFE.     By  George  Colman 
30.— THERESE.    Bv  J.  Kerr 
31.— BRUTUS.    By'John  H.  Payne 
32.— MAID     OF     HONOUR.     P.  Massinger 
33.— WINTER'S  TALE.  By  Win.  Shakspere 
34.— POOR  GENTLEMAN.  U.  CVlm an.  jun. 
35.— CASTLE  SPECTRE.     By  M.  Lewis 
36.— HEIR-AT-LAW.  I  K  Colman.  the  Younger 
37.— LOVE  IN  A  VILLAGE.    I.  Bickerstafl 
38.— TALE  Of  MYSTERY.    By  T.  Holcroft 
39.— DOUGLAS.     By  John  Home 
40.— THE  CRITIC.    R-  B.  Sheridan 
41.— GEORGE    BARNWELL.     By  G  Lillo 
42.— GRECIAN  DAUGHTER.  By  Murphy 
43.— AS  YOU  LIKE  IT.  By  Wm.  Shakspere 
44.— CATO.    By  Joseph  Addison 
45.— BEGGARS'  OPERA.    By  John  Gay 
46.— ISABELLA.    By  T.  Southern 
47.— THE   REVENGE.     By  Edward  Youn? 
48.— LORD  Of  THE  MANOR. O.DIbdln, jun 
49.— ROMEO  AND  JULIET.     Shakspere 
50  —  SARDANAPALUS.     By  Lord  Byion 
51.— THE  HYPOCRITE.     ByL  Bickerstafl 
52.— VENICE  PRESERVED.     T 
53.— THE   PROVOKED  HUSBAND.    By 

Vanbrugh  and  ( Sibber 
54.— THE  CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGE. 

By  a.  Colman  an  I  D.  Gktrrick 
B5— THE  FAIR  PENITENT     By  NT.  Rowe 
56— TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 

By  William  Shakspere 
57.— FATAL     CURIOSITY.     George  Lillo 
58.— BELLE'S  STRATAGEM.  Mrs.Cuwley 
59.— MANFRED.     By  Lord  Byron 
60.— RULE  A  WIFE  &  HAVE  A  WIFE. 

By  D.  Garrirk 
61.— BERTRAM.     By  Rev.  <\  Maturin 
62.— WHEEL  O?  FORTUNE.  R.fuiilerland 


63.— DUKE  OF  MILAN.      Philip  Massinger 
64.— GOOD-NATURED  MAN.    Goldsmith 
65.— KING  JOHN      By  William  Shakspere 
66.— BEAUX'  STRATAGEM.  G.  Farquhar 
67.— ARDEN    OF   FAVERSHAM.  G.  Lillo 
68— TRIP  to  SCARBOROUGH.  Sheridan 
69— LADY    JANE    GREY.      By  X.  Rowe 
70.— ROB  ROY.     Bv  I.  Pocock 
71.— ROMAN   FATHER.     W.  Whitehead 
72.— THE  PROVOKED  WIFE.  Vanbrugh 
73.— THE  TWO  FOSCARI.     Lord  Byron 
74— FOUNDLING  OF  THE  FOREST. 

By  W.  Diamond 
75.— ALL  THE  WORLD'S  A  STAGE. 

By  Isaac  Jackman 
76.— RICHARD  THE  THIRD.  Shakspere 
77.— A  BOLD  STROKE  FOR  A  WIFE. 

Mrs.  Centlivre 
78.— CASTLE  Of  SORRENTO.  Heartwell 
79.— THE  INCONSTANT,    (i.  Farquhar 
80.— GUY  MANNERING.     Daniel  Terry 
81.— THE  BUSY-BODY.    Mrs.  Centlivre 
82.— THE  BOHEMIANS,  ETC.  E.  Stirling 
83.— ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT.  N.Lee 
84.— THE  LIAR.     Samuel  Foote 
85.— THE  BROTHERS.    R.  Cumberland 
86.— WAY  OF  THE  WORLD.  W.C  mgreve 
87.— CYMBELINE.     WUliamS  akspere 
88.— SHE  WOULD  AND   SHE  WOULD 

NOT.    Colley  Gibber 
89— DESERTED  DAUGHTER.    Holcroft 
90.— WIVES  AS   THEY    WERE,    ETC. 

Mrs.  Inchl  i   l 
91.— EVERY  MAN  IN  HIS   HUMOUR. 

David  Gal-rick 
92.-MID3UMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

William  Shakspere 
93.— TAMERLANE,    Nicholas  Rowe 
94.— A   BOLD    STROKE    FOR   A  HUS- 
BAND.   Mr?.  Cowley 
95.— JULIUS  CjESAR.     Win.  Shakspere 
96.— ALL  FOR  LOVE.    John  Dryden 
97. -THE  TEMPEST.     Wm.  Shakspere 
98.— RICHARD    CCEUR    DE    LION. 
I  teneral  Burgi  iyne 

99.  THE  MOURNING  BRIDE.  Congrere 

100.  THE  BASHFUL  MAN.    Moncrieff 

101.  BARBAROSSA.    Jonn  Brown 

102.  THE  CURFEW.    John  Tobin 

103.  MERCHANT  of  BRUGES.    Kinnaird 

104.  GIOVANNI  IN  LONDON.    Moncrieff 

105.  TIMON  Of  ATHENS.    W.  Shakspere 

106.  HONEST  THIEVES.     T.  Knight 

107.  WEST  INDIAN.    J.  Cumber  ind 

108.  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX.    II.  Jones 

109.  THE  IRISH  WIDOW.     D.  Garrlck 
HO.  COURIER   OF  LYONS.     E    S  irling 
lll.-TANCR'D    AND    SIGISMONDA. 

bs  1  Kom3on 
112—  THE  PJ>NEL.    J.P.  Eeuible 
113,-THE     DEFORMED    TRANS- 

FORMED.  Lord  Rvron 
114.— SOLDIER'S  DAUGHTER.  A.Ghern 
115.— MONSIEUR  TOWSON.v'.'.'l  «  nc-riel 
116— THREE  BLACK  SEALS.  £.  Stirlinj 
117— SCHOOL  FOR  WIVES.  Hugh  lioil 
118.— CORIOLANUS.  W  lliam  Shakspere 
119.— THE  CITIZT3N  \rthur  Murphy 
120.— THE  IIRST  FLOOR.    James  C-ibt 


Note. — Two  Plays  will  be  published  every  Saturday,  price  One  Penny  eacl: 

London;  JOHN"  DICKS,  SU3,  Strand,  and  all  BooU  oilers. 


ADVERTISEMi^TS. 


JOHN  DICKS,  Publisher,  313,  Strand,  London, 
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